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Graeme Decarie: Column 





Thank you note to grads: 


We enjoyed teach 


HE ELDERLY MAN at the 

next table looked around the 

restaurant with sharp, dark 

eyes. There was no possible 
mistake. He was much older, of 
course, but there was no mistaking 
those alert features and that gentle 
manner. It was Mr. Doak, my grade 
nine teacher. 

This was a moment I had thought of 
and had rehearsed for many times over 
the decades that separated me from 
grade nine. Now, the time had come at 
last. | could tell him how often and 
how affectionately all of us — thirty 
unruly, dishevelled, pimply-faced boys 
in room 22 of William Dawson High 
School — thought of him. 

We were a bad lot in the eyes of most 
of our teachers. Miss Hargreave never 
forgave us for locking her out of the 
classroom so we could use her French 
period to sing rude songs, throw water 
bombs on passers-by, and hang our 
smaller classmates out the windows by 
their heels. Mr. McStrang, the 
mathematics teacher, took a medical 
leave rather than face us again after the 
Christmas break. 

Even the school janitor didn’t like 
us. He came close to resigning when 
he found an hysterical student locked 
in the supply closet late one afternoon. 
(I regret my leading role in that 
incident, now that the hysterical 
student has grown into a large and 
short-tempered professor at a nearby 
Quebec university. ) 

We were a bad lot to all but Mr. 
Doak. He actually liked us. He enjoyed 
every class he had with us. And we 
loved to see him at the front of the 
room. Where other teachers raged and 
threatened for silence, Mr. Doak had 
only to raise an eyebrow. When it came 
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Columnist Decarie 
Fourteen again 


to homework, other teachers got 
excuses (‘A duck stepped on my pen, 
sir.”’). But Mr. Doak’s assignments were 
always done, and his smallest 
compliment on them treasured. 

When the RCMP came to the school 
looking for a bag of medical supplies 
that a fellow student had stolen from a 
doctor, we stonewalled them. Not even 
the principal’s threats of detentions 
and expulsions could make us squeal. 
But we told Mr. Doak about it. Telling 
Mr. Doak wasn't squealing, because we 
knew he would deal with it fairly. 

There was no secret to his success 
with us. He liked the English and 
History he taught. He liked us. He 
expected us to like the subjects and to 
like him, And his expectation was 
more than justified. All thirty of us 
with twisted neckties, rumpled shirts, 
and woefully scuffed shoes loved Mr. 
Doak. He was the man we ali wanted 
to be. And whenever any of the thirty 
of us meet, shirts held smoothly now 
by broadened waists, the conversation 
always turns to Mr. Doak, and to the 
pleasure it was to see him every day of 
grade nine. 

I always meant to tell him that, but 
the chance didn’t come until I took my 
daughters to that restaurant in Sutton, 
and saw the elderly man with the 
small, dark eyes at the next table. | got 
up, walked over to him, and the eyes 
turned up to me. 

Oh, I blew it, of course. In that 
instant, | became fourteen again, and 
I'm sure I felt pimples on my face. I 
stammered something about having 


ing you 


been in his class. He nodded in that 
gentle way of his. And I shambled back 
to my table. 

After a day of cursing myself, | 
phoned the school board to get his 
address, wrote him a long letter telling 
him all the things I had meant to tell 
him for years, and thanked him on 
behalf of thirty middle-aged boys. He 
wrote me such a characteristically 
gentle and modest letter in return that 
with every reading of it, I can 
recapture the joy of seeing him again at 
the head of our class. That, alone, has 
made thanking him worthwhile. 

This story comes to mind as a new 
school year starts at Concordia 
because the pleasure works the other 
way, too. University teachers are lucky. 
We get to start fresh every year. And we 
(Okay, not all of us, but most of us) 
enter each new class knowing that we 
are going to enjoy meeting our new 
students (okay, not all of them, but 
most of them). In ways that have 
nothing to do with grades or prizes for 
scholarly accomplishment, it is a 
privilege to be a teacher, and a very 
great pleasure to be with each group of 
students for a whole year. 

The sad part is that they leave, and 
we rarely see them again. I look 
forward to the new students but, with 
each class, I think how marvellous it 
would be to see all the old faces there, 
just once more. Most of us, I know, 
would like a chance to tell you that, 
but class time isn’t yet the time to do 
it, and convocation is just too hectic. 
Somehow, though, the start of a new 
school year seems just the right time. 

Drawing on my experience of 
speaking for all of room 22 at William 
Dawson High, I'll speak now for all 
the faculty at Concordia to all of you. 
We enjoyed teaching you. We enjoyed 
the little time we knew you. We really 
do miss you, and we remember you 
and your classes with fondness. Thank 
you for the pleasure of your 
company. m 


nasi esis 
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News briefs 





Concordia around and about 


PLACE DES ARTS WAS A SEA of 
pomp and mortarboards last June as 
about 3,400 students received their 
graduate and undergraduate degrees 
and diplomas at Concordia 
University’s spring convocation 
ceremonies. The count includes 776 
who graduated in the fall of 1985, and 
2,744 in spring, 19860. 

During the ceremonies, stretching 
from June 16-23 and held in both the 
Salle Wilfrid Pelletier and the Théatre 
Maisonneuve, the university also 
awarded honorary degrees to ten 
distinguished figures from Canada and 
the U.S. 

Doctor of Laws degrees (LLDs) were 
awarded to columnist and editorial 
writer Lise Bissonnette, educational 
linguist H.H. (David) Stern, labor 
leader Grace Hartman, engineering 
researcher William McMurray, building 
construction pioneer Robert Stollery, 
architect and urban planner Phyllis 
Lambert, economist Sylvia Ostry, and 
painter and sculptor Jacques de 
Tonnancour. 

Medical researcher Dr. Jacques 
Genest received a Doctor of Science 
degree (DSc), while writer Robert 
Choquette was awarded a Doctor of 
Letters (DLitt). Choquette, 80, isa 
poet, novelist, playwright and 
diplomat who graduated from Loyola 
College and has been a prominent 
figure in Quebec and Canadian literary 
circles for more than half a century. 

He was a staple feature of radio and 
TV drama programming in the early 
years of Quebec broadcasting, and 
won the Lieutenant-Governor’s Award 
in 1959 for his contribution to 
Canadian television. Choquette has 
been literary director of Montreal's La 
Revue Moderne and president of the 
Académie canadienne-frangaise and 
the Société des écrivains canadiens, 
among other posts. Along with his 
literary accomplishments, he has 
served as Canada’s ambassador to 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

In a first for Concordia, the 
university decided to confer a 
posthumous honorary degree. It was 
awarded to Simone de Beauvoir, the 
internationally known writer and 
philosopher who lent her name to 
Concordia’s Simone de Beauvoir 





SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
Posthumous bonorary degree 


Institute of women’s studies. De 
Beauvoir died in Paris last April, but 
after consulting with members of her 
family, the university decided the 
degree should be accepted in her name 
by Jean Mazéo, consul-general of 
France in Montreal. 

Convocation also included a special 
award ceremony for Dr. Edmund F. 
Enos, director of Concordia's 
department of fitness. Enos was 
presented with a Distinguished Service 
Award from the United States Sports 
Academy, a private group that has 
previously honored such luminaries as 
former Olympic Committee chairman 
Lord Killanin and tennis star Chris 
Evert-Lloyd. The Academy's awards 
recognize achievement in sport 
education, research and service on 
two or more continents. 


AS A SOBERING side-note to the 
euphoria of convocation, a 
recently-released Statistics Canada 
study revealed that nearly a third of 
1982 university and college graduates 
across Canada look back in regret over 
their choice of field of study. 

The survey, reported in the Globe 
and Mail, was designed to find out 
how the class of ’82 fared in the 
workplace. It found that 31 per cent of 
grads wished they had chosen a 
different field of study or none at all. 
This compared to a dissatisfaction rate 
of 25 per cent in an earlier survey of 
1976 graduates. 








ROBERT CHOQUETTE 
DLitt for Loyola grad 


A Statscan official was quoted as 
saying he had expected an increase in 
unhappiness in the latest study since 
those grads were thrown into the job 
market during the leanest years of 
economic recession. 

“They probably had the hardest 
time finding work. And I think that 
satisfaction with the educational 
programs has to be related to how they 
can use their skills in the 
marketplace,’ the official said. 

Graduates of university social 
science programs were the most 
disillusioned among the 153,350 
students surveyed. Facing 
unemployment rates of more than 10 
percent, a staggering 37 per cent of 
them wished they had studied 
something else. 

At the other extreme were medical 
and health science grads. Only 18 per 
cent of them looked back in regret, not 
surprising as the unemployment rate in 
their field was only about 5 per cent. 

Separating college from university 
graduates, it appears that a university 
degree brought more happiness than 
one from college. Only 29 per cent of 
university grads were dissatisfied 
compared to 34 per cent of college 
students. 

Encouragingly, only a small 
percentage of all grads believe that 
post-secondary education is a waste of 
time. Most of the disillusioned 
students would do it all again, but pick 
a different field of study. 
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Letters 





Cover ‘appealing 
for a change’ 


Best ever 

Your May 1986 edition was the best 
ever. I found the cover most colorful 
and appealing for a change. 

Many of the articles were extremely 
interesting and thought-provoking, in 
particular the one entitled ‘Senior stu- 
dents welcome”’ and also Dr. Cohen's 
story about his struggle to obtain a BA 
in history which he managed after so 
many years despite a busy professional 
life. It certainly gives one hope, and 
inspires us to continue learning regard- 
less of our age. 

Anne Marie McDonald 

Willowdale, Ontario 

BA 77 


Deep attachment 

The magazine is excellent. The artic- 
les are topical and the stories on past 
graduates are commendable. Please 
keep sending it. 

As a 1956 graduate from Sir George 
Williams, I have a deep attachment to 
the old YMCA building where I spent 
four great years. 

William Erickson 

Mississauga, Ontario 


Safe education 

I find it amusing that Graeme Deca- 
rie’s criticism of a ‘“‘safe’’ educational 
approach (May 1986) appeared in the 
same issue as the backlash about an 
earlier bodybuilding cover story 
(though I don’t see why portraying a 
female weight-lifter instead of the tradi- 
tional male athlete caused offence). 

Yes, Graeme, Concordia can prize 
itself for taking risks. I am particularly 
grateful for the openness of the Com- 
munications department. My fondest 
memories are of the very last days of 
classes, substituting a radio show pre- 





pared for a CBC contest for homework 
[ hadn't had time to do. And submitting 
visual presentations for final papers. A 
strict grading system would have been 
the end of me. 

To paraphrase Graeme, “maintaining 
the standard” is not what life is all 
about. One of the things I learned is 
that, sometimes, it may be more inter- 
esting to circumvent the ordinary. 

Charles Montpetit 

Montreal 

BA 79 


Technical wizard 

Thank you for Graeme Decarie’s “A 
critical look at perfection” in the May 
issue. lam very grateful for the training 
I received at Concordia. I believe I have 
profited enormously from the mental 
discipline I was led through. 

But I do regret not having been 
educated. As Decarie’s column points 
out, universities seem to be at best 
glorified factories for producing boring 
technical wizards, precise in every 
detail and likely to die that way, never 


The magazine welcomes letters from readers. 
Please address them to The Editor, Concordia 


University Magazine, Department of Alumni 


Affairs, Concordia University, 


1455 de 


Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Montreal H3G 1M8. 
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perceiving a world beyond technical 
excellence. Are the universities aware 
that wisdom and intelligence are not 
the same thing? I doubt it. 

Nick Strathy 

Montreal 

B.Comp.Sc 81 


New beauty 

I was pleasantly surprised to see 
women’s bodybuilding make the cover 
of your February issue. | was also 
impressed with Minko Sotiron’s article 
“The New Beauty,” featuring Karen 
Rudinsky Fejfar. 

Like Karen, I too am a competitive 
bodybuilder who believes that a mus- 
cular female physique is the new beau- 
ty of the 1980s. However, women’s 
bodybuilding is still a very new sport 
and the muscular woman is not entirely 
accepted by the masses. 

I’ve been called Conan the Barbarian 
by strangers as | walk down the street. 
I’ve even been told rather aggressively 
that ‘‘it’s still a man’s world.” Yet | am 
healthier than I have ever been. I feel 
strong, vibrant, and I'm full of life! 

With more media exposure, the 
beauty and benefits of our sport will 
become known and appreciated by 
more of the general public. Thanks for 
the plug, Concordia! Keep on pumpin’, 
Karen! 

Sandra Blackie 

Montreal 

BA 84 

(The writer is Ms. Pro Am Midwest- 
ern USA Bodybuilding Champion 
1985 and took third place in the Ms. 
Canada 1985 Physique Canada 
Championships.) 


Whistler’s reply 

Thank you for the extra copy of 
Concordia University Magazine. The 
article ‘Dr. Cohen whistles Bach” was 
very well written and the accompany- 
ing photo was superb. 

I was amazed at how many people 
read the magazine. Many patients, 
friends and people with whom I work 
are still stopping to tell me about the 
article. 

As mentioned in the story, I really 
enjoyed my years at Concordia and 
hope to return one day for my MA. If I 
can ever repay some of my enjoyment 
with a future recital, I would be delight- 
ed. 

Dr. Jack Cohen 

Montreal 

BA 84 
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Cover story 





A sunken Molson steamship 
is providing clues about the 


origins of steam navigation 


on the St. Lawrence River 


and Montreal s pioneering role 
in the switch from sail power 





RT HISTORY PROFESSOR JEAN BELISLE is 

part of an underwater archaeological team 

braving the polluted St. Lawrence waters 

near Montreal to uncover a great Canadian 
success story. 

For the past three summers, they have been explor- 
ing the sunken remains of an early 19th century ship 
that helped put Canada in the forefront of the most 
revolutionary advance to affect marine transportation: 
The use of steam power rather than sail to get around. 

Mother England may have been the world’s greatest 
sea power and home to James Watt, who perfected the 
steam engine. But the Empire's first attempt to escape 
the wind’s inconstancy happened in colonial Mont- 
real, when brewer John Molson launched the Accom- 
modation in 1809 to ply the route between Montreal 
and Quebec City. 
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BELISLE AND ARCHAEOLOGIST 
LEPINE: Making sense of a jumble of 
planks. Below, their research ship 
advertises the names of corporate 
SPONSOTS. 


Be The switch to steam was the biggest thing for 
shipping since oars gave way to sail. Steam brought 
speed and reliable schedules for commerce along the 
St. Lawrence. It also provided towing services that 
made an ocean port of Montreal. Most ocean-going 
sailing vessels had previously stopped in Quebec City 
rather than face the currents and reefs of the onward 
trip to Montreal. 

As momentous as the arrival of steam power was for 
both Montreal and marine transportation in general, it 
is a blank spot in history. Newspapers of the day 
ignored the new vessels. Little is known about the 
Montreal shipyards that built them. And no plans 
survive showing how shipbuilders rose to the chal- 
lenge of re-designing their product to include bulky 
boilers and engines. 

Belisle’s group wants to fill in our missing knowl- 
edge of how the steamships were built, and they're 
doing it through painstaking study of a wreck located a 
stone’s throw from Ile Ste. Marguerite, one of the 
islands in the provincial Parc des Iles de Boucherville 
located just downstream from the south exit of the 
Louis Hippolyte Lafontaine Tunnel. 

Ile Ste. Marguerite used to be called Molson Island 
when the family owned it as a summer getaway and 
winter moorage spot for their steamship fleet. The 
wreck under investigation is one of several in the area 
that were stripped of their engines and deliberately 
sunk offshore when their useful life was judged over. 

The exploration is being conducted by the Commit- 
tee of Underwater Archaeology and History, which 
Belisle co-directs along with André Lépine, Quebec's 
leading underwater archaeologist. Lépine is a city of 
Montreal blue collar worker with a degree in classical 
archaeology from the Université de Montréal, and has 
spent years of vacations and leaves of absence explor- 
ing shipwrecks in the Richelieu and lower St. 
Lawrence. 

“Our idea is simple,’ says Belisle, 37. ““We want to 
see how the change of propulsion from wind to steam 
affected the naval architecture of the period, and how 
the shipyard workers were re-cycled to build the new 
vessels. The engine meant a drastic change in boat 
design, but we have no idea how, since almost no plans 
survive from the period.” 

Apart from its directors, the committee includes 
anyone interested in becoming involved. Two divers 
on the project offer their services free, and Concordia 
graduate students Nadine Corbel, Cecile Belly-Aubin 
and Anna Carlevaris are searching the Molson family 
archives for documents that may shed light on the 
subject, such as records of materials purchased to build 
the ships. 

The wreck they are probing lacks the drama of the 
Titanic that was grabbing headlines last summer. For 
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one thing, it is only about 15 feet below 
the surface. For another, its deliberate 
sinking means there are few artifacts to 
be found, although the team has found 
some broken beer bottles, pottery anda 
Spanish coin in the course of removing 
the mud that partially buried it. 

The committee is also in the dark 
about the vessel's name. Excavation in 
previous summers showed that it is 140 
feet long, too big to be the Accommo- 
dation. Belisle speculates that it could 
be the Swiftsure, built in 1812, or the 
later New Swiftsure. 

Drawing on extensive research into 
naval architecture as part of his PhD in 
ship carving from the University of 
Paris, Belisle is scientific director of the 
project. He’s in charge of sketching and 
analyzing the jumble of boards that 
make up the wreck, and spotting clues 
that point to how the vessel was con- 
structed. His collection of drawings of 
boards and beams is enormous. 

When Lépine asked him to suggest a 
project in the late 1970s, Belisle had 
already been intrigued by the Molson 
steamships for some time. He had 
worked as an architectural historian for 
Parks Canada at the St. Maurice forge 
site, where the engine for the Accom- 
modation was cast. And he knew of an 
“oral tradition” in the Molson family 
about the scuttled steamships. 

He also knew it was untouched terri- 
tory. ‘Worldwide, there is very little 
archaeological interest in 19th century 
wrecks. People are interested in Roman 
or Greek wrecks. In the U.S., it’s all 
Spanish wrecks. Here, it’s ships from 
the French period.” 

The project started with preliminary 
research in 1982. The following June, a 
sonar scan took a day to locate a wreck 
that had been undisturbed for some 
170 years. Since then, the group has 
spent each June out on their research 
ship, the John Molson II, poking 
through the pea soup waters of the St. 
Lawrence to make sense of the wreck’s 
remains. 

Last June's efforts uncovered a huge 
beam that allowed them to piece 
together the puzzle of how the ship’s 
deck was constructed. Without the 
beam, the pile of loose boards lying 
about within the hull made little sense. 
The team can now re-construct the 
deck along with the main axle that held 
the paddlewheels on both sides of the 
vessel. 

The committee's research ship testi- 
fies to the private financing of the 


project. Like a Formula One car or ski 
racer, it is covered with the names of 
corporate sponsors who have donated 
items such as oil (Castrol), generators 
(Honda) and film (Kodak). The key 
project backers, however, are the 
Molson Family Foundation and the 
McDonald Stewart Foundation. 

“We're trying to prove it’s possible to 
do scientific research without govern- 
ment help,” says Belisle. For one thing, 
it would be too risky to rely on cost- 
cutting governments to faithfully fund 
an archaeological project stretching 
over Many years. 

Belisle says it will be another five 
years before the group has a complete 
description of how the ship was built 
— the logical sequence of construction 
and the kinds of wood used. And the 
work won't just gather dust on some 
academic shelf. A book will be pub- 
lished on the early steamship industry, 
and a scale model of the boat they are 
exploring will be set up in the David M. 
Stewart Museum on St. Helen's Island. 
The fate of the actual wreck is not 
decided. 

The group also hopes to set up a 
centre for the study of the introduction 
of steam navigation. 

Meanwhile, Belisle will be using his 
sabbatical this year to draw internation- 
al attention to the committee’s work, 
with lectures planned in Birmingham 
and Paris. The Molson ship will also be 
one of the main exhibits at an interna- 
tional conference on industrial archae- 
ology to be held in Quebec City in 
1988. 

— Peter Leney 


zuma 





HAULING UP A BEAM from 
a steamship that the murky 
St. Lawrence has hidden 
away for almost two 
centuries. 
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Air Farce Veteran 


Mimic Don Ferguson (BA 70) bas spent 13 
years making politicians look silly on the 
popular CBC radio comedy, 


By Harvey Enchin 


E TAKE YOU BACK to 
the daily confrontation 
in the corridors of 
power between Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau and the media: 

“You never really cared about 
the economy, you ignored it,”’ an 
earnest reporter tells Trudeau. 
“You upped your salary. You 
upped the salary of the Senate. 
You upped the salary of the 
members of Parliament. You 
upped the salary of the civil 
servants. What about ordinary 
Canadians?” 

With an indignant turn of the 
patrician profile, the politician 
we loved to hate replies: “Up 
yours.” 

The fictional encounter was over- 
heard by nearly half a million Canadi- 
ans who tune in regularly to the Royal 
Canadian Air Farce comedy show on 
CBC radio. Of course, they couldn't see 
the thin cruel lips, the narrowed nos- 
trils of the noble nose, the head tilted 
tauntingly. But, for the benefit of an 
interviewer, the Air Farce’s resident 
political mimic Don Ferguson (BA 70) 
runs through the sketch at his dining 
room table and captures perfectly the 
aristocratic intonation and gestures. 

Ferguson, who also delivers a sono- 
rous Brian Mulroney and a hestitant Joe 
Clark, didn’t think he would get so 
much mileage from his Trudeau imper- 
sonation. Who would have believed the 
man would stay in power for 15 years? 
And who could have imagined that 
after 13 years the Air Farce would still 
be on the air? 





Certainly not Ferguson, who was 
working in Montreal as a sound pro- 
ducer and sometime photographer in 
1971. Assigned to take photos of a 
comedy troupe called The Jest Society, 


Ferguson loitered backstage long 
enough to become familiar with its 
improvisational routine. When one of 
the members dropped out unexpected- 
ly, Ferguson was recruited to replace 
him. 

On the strength of an offer of two 
weeks’ work, he quit his job, bought a 
car and joined Roger Abbott, John 
Morgan and Luba Goy in what was to be 
the nucleus of the Air Farce. (Dave 
Broadfoot joined in time for their 
debut radio show on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 9, 1973.) 

Ferguson didn't aspire to be a comic. 
A bookish youngster who has since 
grown into an athletically-built 40- 


year-old with a passion for barbecuing, 
he thought he would end up in publish- 
ing, possibly as a journalist. But facts, it 
seemed to him, too often got in the way 
of a good story. 

His academic career at Loyola was an 
extended one, taking seyen years to 
emerge with an Honours BA in English. 
He failed his first year and spent the 
next two hitch-hiking, marching in 
street protests, being thrown out of the 
Pentagon and living in the flamboyant 
Montreal of the swinging sixties just 
outside the real world. He remembers 
learning of the death of former Liberal 
prime minister Lester Pearson eight 
days after the event. Since then, the 
demands of the Air Farce have forced 
him to pay closer attention to the news. 

With a mix of political satire and 
plain looniness, Air Farce has attracted 
enough listeners to survive repeated 
CBC programming revisions and budg- 
et cuts. In fact, Ferguson thinks Air 
Farce improves as time marches on. 
“We seem to be getting more popular,’ 
he said. Recent statistics support that 
contention. Audience share for the Air 
Farce shot up 10 per cent on CBC AM 
and 20 per cent on CBC FM in the latest 
ratings for spring 1986 over 1985. 

Ferguson attributes the program’s 
longevity to its current affairs focus 
and, because it is recorded live, its 
immediacy. Attempts to be less topical 
and to tape in advance have been 
unsuccessful. 

Their radio audience spans genera- 
tions, but most seats at the live per- 
formances are filled by people in their 
thirties. Since the show is largely based 
on political personalities and develop- 
ments, they tend to be more aware, 
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intelligent and well-educated than the 
TV and beer crowd, Ferguson says. 

Not that the Air Farce caters to some 
high-brow intelligentsia. The comedy 
team plays it strictly for laughs. One- 
liners, puns, sexual innuendo, odd 
noises and funny names like Moose Jaw 
are used shamelessly to get a guffaw. 
Any bit that fails to earn a laugh from 
the live audience is edited out of the 
radio broadcast. 

The Air Farce is edited only to 
squeeze a live performance into a 25- 
minute time slot and to excise laughless 
material. The show has never been 
censored by the CBC. Not when the 
sketch about a British Airways pilot 
suffering French lessons from Mirabel 
control tower was broadcast the day 
Quebec air traffic controllers went on 
strike to protest English-only regula- 
tions. Not even when two crucial con- 
sonants in the name Rhumboid Muck- 
fuster were transposed. 

Still, there are taboos. Material har- 
boring an improper attitude towards 
women or minority groups is snipped. 
And fat jokes are out. Anything an 
individual can't help, says Ferguson, is 
off limits. During the 1960s when Que- 
bec separatism took a violent turn, the 
Air Farce played down French-Canadi- 
an accents, though they have since 
been reinstated. East Indian accents 
were dropped from Air Farce routines 
for about six years in the 1970s when 
that group became a victim of verbal 
and physical abuse. 

Verbal stumbles by the Air Farce team 
are rare. The bugs are worked out in 
rehearsal where any ad-libs that fit are 
written into the script. Winging it was 
more common in the early days, but 
veteran comic Dave Broadfoot finally 
convinced his colleagues that running 
away on a tangent in the middle of a 
well-crafted sketch was counter pro- 
ductive. A sudden departure from the 
script also throws off sound effects and 
music cues. 

About half the shows are written by 
Rick Olsen and Gord Holton, two non- 
performing members of the team, who 
arrive at rehearsal with a near-finished 
script. Performer John Morgan pens 
most of the remaining shows, produc- 
ing skeleton scripts that are then 
fleshed out with ideas offered by the 
other performers. 

Morgan is also responsible for long 
stories that take up an entire show. One 
exposed a plot to send Canadian troops 
to Nicaragua disguised as tourists as 
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part of a special free trade deal with 
U.S. President Ronald Reagan. Of 
course, the Canadians drank beer and 
partied around the swimming pool 
until the combatants became caught up 
in the fun times. 

Canadian content and its political 
bent makes the Air Farce unique. 
Searching for comparisons, Ferguson 
dismisses SCTV, the comedy show that 
launched the careers of John Candy, 
Martin Short, Rick Moranis, Dave 
Thomas and others, because it parodies 
film and TV exclusively. Nor is it like 
the often grotesque National Lampoon. 
It lacks the satiric brilliance of Yes 
Minister or the viciousness of Spitting 
Image, both British television shows. 

The closest U.S. television comedy 
counterpart to the Air Farce, Ferguson 
suggests, is Johnny Carson's mono- 
logue. Like the late night talk show 
host, the Air Farce creates comedy from 
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the news, pokes fun at politicians and 
plays on the national neurosis. 

But unlike the genial Carson, who 
gently mocks the rich and famous, the 
Air Farce savages the Canadian political 
system, portrays politicians as at best 
incompetent and at worst dishonest, 
and exhibits a healthy disrespect for 
authority. 

“If we were to do this in the U.S., | 
think we'd be thrown off the air,’ 
Ferguson said. ‘“The Smothers Brothers 
tried it and they got thrown off the air. 
If we were to do it in Russia, we'd be in 
a mental hospital. And I think there are 
other places in the world, various 
countries in South America, where 
we'd get shot.” 

It’s no secret that few countries share 
Canada’s appreciation for political 
humour. “I think what we have in 
Canada is a marvellous tolerance for 
other people’s opinions,’ Ferguson 
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said. “It’s much healthier to laugh at 
our leaders than to shoot them.” 

Indeed, Ferguson believes the Air 
Farce plays a therapeutic role. “If you 
laugh, it’s hard to stay angry,’ he said. 
‘It’s a vent for frustration.” 

In this respect, Canadians may be 
more sophisticated than their Ameri- 
can cousins, Ferguson continued. 
“America is burdened by the need to 
always be patriotic and I don't think 
Canadians feel the compulsion to say 
out loud, ‘although I disagree with the 
government, I am not a Communist.’”’ 
Being a superpower with super prob- 
lems has made Americans a dour lot. A 
joke about the presidency is seen as 
sedition. A wry look at the electoral 
college can be treason. The profit 
motive is untouchable. 

Unlike Canadians, Americans can't 
laugh in the mirror. That’s one reason 
Canadian comics dominate U.S. com- 
edy. “Growing up in Canada,’ Fergu- 
son explains, “you observe American 
culture but are not part of it. Because of 
that we are much better observers of 
what America is than Americans them- 
selves are.” 

The U.S. has meant wealth and fame 
for scores of Canadian performers, but 
the Air Farce seems content to keep its 
sharp stick jabbed in the side of Parlia- 
ment Hill. Staying at home has certain 
rewards. An Air Farce book sold a 
respectable volume. A CBC television 
special in 1979 drew two million view- 
ers and another in 1980 pulled in 1.8 
million. A 10-week televison series did 
not fare as well, partly because of its 
7:30 p.m. time slot when children 
control the set. CBC executives also 
complained the series was a heavy 
drain on the CBC variety budget and 
the program was not renewed. 

Both Ferguson and Broadfoot have 
successful solo acts on the head-table 
banquet circuit. Roger Abbott is in 
heavy demand as an emcee, Luba Goy, 
who attended the National Theatre 
School in Montreal, works in theatre. 
John Morgan, an expatriate Brit, spends 
his spare time in England. 

The Air Farce will continue as long as 
it remains fun, Ferguson said. And, one 
would assume, as long as it remains 
funny. 
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History 
from below 


Forget Laurier and 
Macdonald. 
Today's historians 
ave digging up the 
past as ordinary 
people lived it. 


By Minko Sotiron 
NYONE WHO STUDIED 
Canadian history at high 


school will tell you it’s all 
about big events such as Con- 
federation, the development of the St. 
Lawrence economy, the building of the 
CPR, the French-English struggle, and 
the free trade debate. Chapters were 
devoted to the great and mighty such as 
John A. Macdonald and Wilfrid Laurier. 
Above all, there were endless dates and 
treaties to commit to memory. 
But Canadian historians have not 
been writing that kind of “big picture”’ 
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history for some time. Instead of dwell- 
ing on the grand themes of Canada’s 
development as a nation and stressing 
“acts and pacts,’ they are trying to 
reconstruct detailed portraits of how 
the world was for ordinary people in 
the past. The work of these new profes- 
sional historians is sometimes called 
“history from below.” 

Among their subjects are the family 
and how it changed during the indus- 
trial revolution, the workers and condi- 
tions in the ‘dark satanic mills’’ of 19th 
century Canada, and how women fared 
during those times. Formerly ignored 
or regarded as mundane, these subjects 
are receiving attention as historians, 
many of them social activists, came to 
realize how little we know about daily 
life in the past. They argue that adding 
the common man’s plight to our picture 
of history gives a fuller understanding 
of how Canada developed as it did. 

The shift in focus has its roots back in 
the 1920s, says Concordia history pro- 
fessor Mary Vipond. Historians like 
Harold Innes moved from broad politi- 
cal and personality history to a more 
concrete attempt to explain Canada’s 
development in the light of its eco- 
nomic role as a supplier of fish, fur, and 
timber. 

But Innes and historians in his tradi- 
tion still painted a global picture of 
Canada, and the real shift to “history 
from below” came in the 1960s, says 
Vipond. Part of the reason was that 
speculative history had gone about as 
far as it could go. Using computer 
analysis and quantitative methods bor- 
rowed from other fields like sociology 
and statistics, the time had come to test 
these theories. 

‘““Many of the younger historians had 
been influenced by scientific methods, 
and we wanted to see which theories 
could be supported by concrete ascer- 
tainable evidence,’ says Vipond. To get 
their evidence, the new historians 
delve into such sources as tax rolls, 
censuses, and parish records. This was 
a change from relying solely on easily 
obtainable offical documents and 
records such as Hansard and the diaries 
and letters of the rich and powerful. 

The questioning and ferment of the 
1960s, combined with a changing 
make-up of the student body, also 
helped usher in this new history, she 
says. “Women and working class stu- 
dents began to move in on the middle 
and upper-class male student commu- 
nity, and some of these new students 





BRADBURY ABOVE, EARLY BELOW: 

How families survived Montreal s industrial revolution, and 
how French-Canadian ex-patriate society developed around 
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were unimpressed by grand history. 

“They began to press professors and 
demand to hear about history that was 
relevant to their lives,’ Vipond says. 
“They said, ‘Let’s hear more about the 
history of women, or workers. Not just 
about trade union leaders, but ordinary 
workers like my father and grandfa- 
ther.” 

Concordia’s history department has 
contributed to this shift in historical 
perspective. Bettina Bradbury and 
Frances Early, two PhD graduates, have 
applied these new analytic methods in 
studies that shed light on common 
people in the late 19th century. Brad- 
bury studied the family economy in 
Montreal, while Early focussed on the 
French-Canadian community in Low- 
ell, Massachusetts. 

Early, an associate history professor 
at Mount St. Vincent University in Hali- 
fax, brings an activist mentality to her 
research: “There is a larger social pur- 
pose in understanding history. History 
is not just about great men and great 
events. Ordinary people were not just 
manipulated by a few powerful figures. 
They helped make their own destiny, 
and lay the foundation of modern soci- 
ety. Understanding them helps us 
understand ourselves.” 

Bradbury, an associate history pro- 
fessor at the Université de Montréal, 
justifies the “history from below” 
approach by observing that “history is 
basically about social change. I don't 
think that historically significant 
change occurs only at the political 
level.” 

Her primary interest has been the 
Montreal family and how it survived 
the economic upheaval of Montreal's 
early industrialization between the 
census years 1861-1881. Her PhD thesis 
examined who worked in the family in 
that period and how this related to the 
family’s class position. She also exam- 
ined the kinds of jobs married women 
and children had. 

Among her conclusions, Bradbury 
showed that the working class was split 
between skilled and unskilled workers 
rather than being a monolithic whole. 
This split was evident in the different 
tactics families used to survive hard 
times. 

“When unskilled workers lost their 
jobs, for example, they had to double 
up in their lodgings, keep pigs, and 
even give up their children temporarily 
to orphanages to reduce the number of 
mouths to feed. 





PROFESSOR MARY VIPOND 
Let’s hear about workers 


“However, skilled workers such as 
mechanics and foundry workers had 
different strategies. They owned their 
own homes, so could take in boarders. 
They could even keep a cow, which 
meant their children could drink milk 
that wasn’t contaminated, a rare thing 
in those days,” she says. 

Bradbury's research shows how the 
pressures of expanding families on 
growing cities led to enormous social 
problems — plagues, lack of housing 
and crime — and how cities responded. 
This kind of research helps explain 
how and why our society developed its 
institutional framework of schools, 
hospitals, sewage and public transpor- 
tation systems in an era of laissez faire 
capitalism 

Frances Early’s work on French- 
Canadian emigration to the factories of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, was influenced 
by the notion of working class culture 
in E.P. Thompson’s seminal study The 
Making of the English Working Class. 
Thompson showed that the working 
class was not a passive group, but rather 
developed a positive and dynamic cul- 
ture of its own. 

Early’s work on the Quebec emigra- 
tion to New England showed that they 
had to create their own community to 
protect themselves in the new land. 
This had negative and positive results. 
Although newcomers were taken care 
of by the more settled immigrants, they 
were also exploited by them. 

“It was interesting that almost all of 
them had the same background of 
being poor, unskilled, and just off the 
farm,’ she says. “Yet like the larger 
society they left behind, the immigrant 
community quickly developed its own 
hierarchical society with leaders, mer- 
chants and substantial persons who, to 


lan Westbury 


some degree, got to that position by 
having to exploit their own country- 
men.” 

Early has now moved on to research 
on women. She is particularly inter- 
ested in how the early 20th century 
suffrage movement turned into the 
peace movement during World War I. 
She also wants to find out why profes- 
sional historians have ignored these 
pioneers of women’s rights and peace 
movements. 

Bradbury's current research is also 
about women. She is examining the 
plight of widows from 1820 to 1870 
and how they survived the death of 
their husbands before life insurance 
and social safety nets. How these wom- 
en coped in the workforce might shed 
light on the cost of living in those days 
and the minimum wage required to get 
by, she says. 

The new approach to history prac- 
ticed by Early and Bradbury had its 
roots in Great Britain, the U.S, and 
France, says Mary Vipond. Some Cana- 
dian students who studied there 
brought back the new Marxist-oriented 
approach. Now some of these students 
are professors themselves and are influ- 
encing students in their turn. 

In addition to Early and Bradbury, 
Concordia’s history department has 
produced such historians as Terry 
Copp, who taught in Loyola and SGW 
history departments. In 1972, he pub- 
lished the influential Anatomy of Pov- 
erty: The Condition of the Working 
Class in Montreal 1897-1929. Other 
contributors are Michael J. Piva, MA 75, 
who published The Conditions of the 
Working Class in Toronto in 1900-1921 
and Michael Sibalis, MA 72, PhD 79, 
who has published articles on workers 
in Napoleonic France. 

The new history, of course, has its 
detractors. Some criticize it as being 
too microscopic and say these ‘new 
historians’ are so busy examining 
detail that they miss the big picture. 
Others contend that new history works 
are often filled with unanalyzed charts 
and masses of statistics that do little 
more than explore the obvious. 

Furthermore, they argue, do we 
really need to know about such histori- 
cal events as how Mississauga devel- 
oped its sewer system, for example? 

The debate will continue, but one 
thing is certain. The new historians are 
filling in some large historical blank 
spots and changing the way we per- 
ceive our past. 
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Wanna be a writer? 


Novelist Ray Smith (MA 83) says you learn by doing 
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By Peter Leney 


RITER RAY SMITH (MA 
'83) HAS SOME ADVICE 
for aspiring novelists 
who think a great book 
calls for laborious planning, perhaps 
after travelling the world and having 
turbulent love affairs to gather raw 
material. Forget it. 

“Just get your hands on a piece of 
paper and write. Writing is an action, 
not thinking or planning,’ says Smith, 
44, who grew up in Halifax and has 
lived in Montreal since 1968. But how 
do you start out? “You find a door that 
looks like there’s something interesting 
inside, open it and start in. If it works, 
you come out at the other end of the 
house.” 

The shotgun approach sounds hereti- 
cal coming from a literature professor 
at Dawson College, where he teaches 
War and Peace and the British novel. 
But Smith, slim, goateed, 6'3, is some- 
thing of a maverick in the writing 
business. For one thing, he doesn’t read 
much other Canadian writing. He shies 
away from what he calls literary shop- 
talk, preferring the company of friends 
who are historians, philosophers and 
painters. 

In a field full of thinly-disguised 
autobiography, Smith recoils from fea- 
turing himself as a character in his 
novels. *“Too narcissistic.’ He doesn't 
appear to be getting even with life's 
disappointments in print. There is no 
self-conscious Canadian nationalism. 
And his work is virtually unrecogniz- 
able from one book to the next. Novel- 
ist Elizabeth Spencer, whose creative 
writing class he attended at Concordia, 
said: “You never know what Ray is 
going to do next.” 

How about placing an exquisitely 
cultured American in belle-epoche 
Paris? Give the character an insatiable 
taste for champagne and classy brothel 
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ladies. Put him on intimate terms with 
the real-life personalities of the day: He 
impresses a besotten Toulouse Lautrec 
with his art theories, charms the 
French writer Colette, laments 
Europe's post-World War I recovery 
prospects with German diplomat Har- 
ry Kessler, and much more. 

This is the exuberant stuff of Smith's 
most recent work, which appeared as 
The Continental last year in The New 
Press Anthology #2, a collection of 
Canadian fiction edited by John Metcalf 
and Leon Rooke. It won Smith $1,500 
as the finest work in the anthology, and 
will serve as the final two chapters of a 
novel called Century, scheduled for 
publication this fall by General Publish- 
ing. 

Ray Smith is in good spirits these 
days. Century, mostly written.as class- 
work for his Concordia MA, will break 
a long silence since his novel Lord 
Nelson Tavern appeared in 1974. He 
first attracted attention with a collec- 
tion of short stories published in 1969 
as Cape Breton is the Thought Control 
Centre of Canada, a title that reflects 
the playful ‘‘absurdist’’ style of the 
stories. 

The decade following Lord Nelson 
grew increasingly glum. He wrote two 
novels and both were universally 
rejected. Smith agrees with would-be 
publisher Jack McClelland that one 
manuscript about skiing was the worst 
ever by an established author. But he 
remains bewildered at the fate of the 
second effort, a feisty, vulgar tale of 
military intrigue and humour that he 
calls his Canadian spy novel. He nour- 
ishes the hope that some publisher may 
re-consider the spy story if Century 
does well. 

With a book finally coming out, 
Smith is back on the reading circuit and 
attending Writer’s Union meetings. He 
is also eager to stir things up this year as 
writer in residence at the University of 
Alberta in Edmonton. “Most Prairie 
writers are into realism: Big skies, Indi- 
ans, immigrant grandmothers, and the 
smell of freshly-turned earth in spring- 
time. 

“I’m obviously not a realist writer, so 
maybe I can get some debate going. 
They’re learning about sky and horizon 
and I'll be saying. ‘Hey, imagination is 
more important. You don't have to 
write about the Prairies.’ Anyway, 
Smith dismisses the realistic label as 
sloppy and meaningless: “I’m after 


reality, too. But reality is not as simple 
as cowshit. Reality is in your mind. It’s 
through perception.” 

He plans to announce his arrival with 
an article in the university paper or the 
Edmonton Journal that “says what 
you have to do to be a writer.” Among 
other things, it will contain his view 
that aspiring writers should sit down 
and write rather than talk, plan and 
think. 


Smith traces his anti-planning bias, 
and a few other lessons, to his first 
novel attempt. On May 1, 1964, he sat 
down at his portable typewriter on the 
Spanish island of Minorca to become a 
writer. He had themes, contrasting 
characters and an elegant structure all 
sketched out because “I thought you 
had to.” It took a year to write and ‘was 
never published, thank God. 

“Theoretically, I can talk it up as if it 
were a great book It’s got everything a 
professor ever wanted to see. But it was 
stodgy and boring,” he says. ““When a 
plan is imposed from the outside, 
you're probably in bad trouble. The 
story has to arise from inside itself.” 

Plans spoil the fun, a key Smith test of 
a good novel in the works: “‘The first 
thing I learned is that if you're not 
enjoying writing the story, you 
shouldn’t be doing it. Not every 
moment because sometimes writing is 
just hell. It can be agonizing, difficult 
and depressing. But if the writing 
doesn’t have lift for you, then you 
shouldn't be writing.” 

He delights in describing the fun of 
writing 7he Continental, starting with 
its random beginning. The main char- 
acter is based on a writer friend who 
has ‘‘a kind of theoretical fascination 
with brothels,’ but wouldn't write 
about them. “I decided to do it for him. 
I placed him in a Paris brothel in 1893, 
and started walking him through Paris. 
Colette is one of his favorite authors 
and he loves Tissot, so I let him meet 
them. 

“Suddenly, I thought this guy knows 
everybody. He was fun. The story start- 
ed frivolously but very quickly became 
serious.” 

Smith plunged into research, reading 
some 150 books to get to know the real 
characters who abound in The Conti- 
nental. Diaries and letters supplied 
much of the dialogue they speak. It was 


Plans to tell 
Prairie writers 
they dont have 
to write about 
the Prairies 


something new for an author who 
hated research and whose earlier works 
were pure invention, and Smith 
explains it as “lateral thinking” that 
undid his writer's block. 

“| first thought I'd do an imagined 
Paris, all brocade and velvet and cham- 
pagne, with maybe a little research. 
Then I stepped sideways and decided to 
do a lot of research. Instead of letting 
Colette walk across the room, let’s sit 
her down and make her talk, and let’s 
have a lot of other people talk. The 
approach was kind of crazy, but that’s 
the way to beat writer’s block: Step 
sideways.’ 

Smith seems almost disinterested 
that the final product has all the ele- 
ments that “professors could sit down 
and take apart for weeks.’ Century’ 
theme explores why the 20th century is 
so rotten with war and violence. A train 
ride in one chapter symbolizes the 
passage of civilization. The main char- 
acter, Kenniston Thorson, represents 
rational sensibility. His young compan- 
ion Lulu plays the irrational. Our centu- 
ry’s troubles arise from the clash 
between the two. 

“But what’s the use of all that?” he 
asks with a frown. “The story’s much 
more interesting.’ Smith may be a pro- 
fessor by day, but the author is more in 
love with his characters and elegant 
writing than symbolism and theme. He 
waves his arms gently in front of him 
while describing his ideal writing: 
Felicitous, flowing, blythe, smooth, 
lively, light. 


Smith has a sharp memory for the 
discoveries that made him a writer, 
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SMITH AT HOME WITH HIS RAPHAEL COPY: Frogs can't talk 


going right back to early boyhood in 
Mabou, the Cape Breton fishing village 
where he was born. He recalls visiting a 
frog pond behind his house to see if 
frogs could really talk like they did in 
the Thornton W. Burgess animal stories 
his mother read him. 

“I listened to the frogs and it was 
pretty clear they weren't going to talk. 
So this guy Burgess was telling stories 
that weren't true, but could still make 
me feel happy or sad. It seemed marvel- 
lous to me that people could make 
things up and make me feel things, even 
knowing it wasn’t true.” 

His father’s career with the Royal 
Bank of Canada brought the family to 
Halifax, where the alphabetical seating 


arrangement in Grade 10 placed Smith 
between painters Roger Savage and Ken 
Tolmie. Literature retreated to being 
“school stuff” and painting became his 
main artistic interest. Artists abound in 
his writing, and a copy of Raphael’s St. 
George and the Dragon hangs in the 
living room of his expansive West- 
mount house. 

Smith learned quickly that he lacked 
the manual dexterity to be a serious 
artist. But he read widely on artists and 
was especially attracted by the seem- 
ingly simplistic geometric designs of 
the Dutch painter Mondrian, which 
showed him that “critics come after. 
The artist is out at the border trying to 
get at the oddities. 





“Mondrian devoted his life to doing 
painting that looks to the ordinary 
viewer like trash. But he lived a life of 
high seriousness, searching, taking 
chances, and not pandering to taste. It 
taught me of the freedom of the artist to 
make a work of art without reference to 
prevailing taste.”’ 

Among authors, Smith counts Sha- 
kespeare as an influence. “‘Trite but 
true,’ he allows. The endless succes- 
sion of attempts to interpret Hamlet 
taught him that ‘‘a work of art can be 
great without being clearly under- 
standable. It can be perceivable, but not 
explainable in an intellectual way.” 

Lawrence Durrell is another favorite. 
Smith was “knocked out” by the vol- 
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umes making up Durrell’s Alexandria 
Quartet. “I learned that truth is not a 
thing you see. It’s a balancing of differ- 
ent views.” 

It would seem Smith’s own Lord 
Nelson Tavern, with its cast of artist, 
poet, nymph, actress, drug dealer and 
other characters, owes something to 
Durrell’s influence. The author uses the 
same language to explain what Lord 
Nelson is “really about. It’s really about 
how relative truths are arranged against 
each other with different weights and if 
you feel the weights properly, you 
understand it. Does that make any 
sense?” 

Smith is also a fan of Vladimir Nabo- 
kov. ‘His absolute insistence on art- 
istry, the importance and dignity of his 
craft, struck me as worthwhile. When- 
ever I get depressed about the fact that 
my stuff will never sell well, I say, fine, 
part of being an artist is to do the job 
properly, with dignity, and to the best 
of your ability.” 


Smith still works at the same old 
portable typewriter he bought on his 
European trip back in 1964. The keys 
stick up after a few days of idleness and 
have to be poked loose. He turns on the 
gentle classical music of daytime CBC 
FM radio, and proceeds at a studied 
pace that will turn out maybe half a 
page in a four-hour working day. His 
first drafts require little further revi- 
sion, just ‘tinkering’, he says. 

The slow pace, along with a desire to 
“keep blooming”, help explain why 
Smith’s books differ from one to the 
next. “I’m not the kind of guy who will 
get out a book a year, so I better make 
each one count.” Every novel, both 
published and unpublished, has a dif- 
ferent goal behind it. 

He now describes the Cape Breton 
short stories as ‘very much an appren- 
tice’s book: Stories about different the- 
ories of how stories can be written.” 
Looking back, he allows that they were 
‘‘a little more obscure than I thought.” 
With Lord Nelson Tavern, he set out to 
be more “‘user-friendly"’ and create 
mood. “I wanted to see if I could 
capture an elegaic mood, all kinds of 
moods. It was meant to really stroke the 
reader.” 

Smith's failed ski novel started out as 
an idea for a non-fiction compendium 
of items on skiing, a sport he took up at 


age 31 at the urging of his second wife, 
Anja Mechielsen, an Air Canada flight 
attendant who met him as a student in 
his War and Peace course at Dawson. 
Publisher McClelland talked him into 
making it fiction, and the result con- 
firmed Smith’s gut feeling that he 
shouldn’t appear in his own novels. 


Truth is not 

a thing you 

see. Its a 
balancing of 
different views’ 


“I put myself, my wife and my two 
brothers in the book. But I couldn't 
make my own character seem sensitive 
and intelligent because that would be 
saying, ‘this is Ray Smith, look how 
sensitive I am.’ I couldn’t do my wife 
with all the warts showing, so her 
character is dreary because she’s all 
good. And my brothers were upset 
because I said one was a better skier 
than the other.” 

Smith’s spy novel was intended to 
upset the notion that Canadians must 
be boring. “I said I'll get a Canadian 
who’s interesting, by Christ!’’ Drawing 
on his experience as a cadet at 
Dalhousie University, he created Major 
Jack Bottomley, a hard-drinking, vulgar 
bum-pincher who gets caught up inves- 
tigating the mysterious theft of an 
Argus aircraft. Smith poured “‘all my 
vulgarity’ into the book and had the 
happiest time of his life (“Ask my wife’’) 
completing the final draft by June, 
1981. 

He sent it to several publishers and 
waited for the phone to ring with eager 
acceptances. But what he still calls “‘a 
masterpiece’’ did not impress. ‘I had it 
suggested to me that most readers at 
publishing houses are women, and that 
this really isn’t a woman’s book. Bot- 
tomley is very much a male chauvinist 


pig.’ 


The spy novel is about the closest 
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Smith has come to featuring “Canada’”’ 
in his writing, let alone his native Nova 
Scotia. Despairing of job prospects for 
an English literature graduate in the 
Maritimes, he departed Halifax by 
driveaway car in May, 1963, the day 
after his Dalhousie graduation dance. 
He landed a job as a systems analyst for 
a Toronto insurance firm, but quit after 
less than a year to work on short 
stories, supported by his first wife, 
until moving to Montreal in 1968. 

He explains his avoidance of Nova 
Scotia settings in his writing by refer- 
ring to the unhappy history of the 
province: “Complicated, buggered by 
Confederation, turned into a colonial 
market for Ontario. You can’t talk 
about Nova Scotia without talking 
about that. It doesn’t look like the 
promising beginning of a book.” 

His favorite Canadian writers are 
Alice Munro and John Metcalf. ‘‘Nei- 
ther one of them ever makes a mistake.” 
Smith pleads lack of time as the reason 
he hasn’t read many other Canadian 
writers, except for his friends Metcalf, 
Hugh Hood, Clark Blaise and Kent 
Thompson, most of them fellow-read- 
ers in the Montreal Story Tellers troupe 
that brought Canadian fiction to high 
school students around Montreal in the 
early 1970s. 

Lack of time, maybe. But one senses 
that Ray Smith couldn't care less about 
the latest writing trends in distant 
Toronto. He’s happy enough not hang- 
ing out with other writers ‘“‘because 
you end up talking about writing and 
comparing writing and gossiping and 
it’s all bullshit.” 

Smith’s social life, when he isn’t 
babysitting his new-born son or work- 
ing on the plumbing and other renova- 
tion challenges of his house, takes him 
Friday evenings to the Royal Pub on 
Guy Street, where he meets his ‘‘very 
literate’ economist and philosopher 
friends. They are his favorite critics. 
“When I've finished writing some- 
thing, I give it to them so they can read 
it and say, ‘Son of a bitch, this is the 
greatest thing since whatever, this is 
fantastic. 

“My ideal reader is not a literary 
expert, but someone who wants to be 
moved and entertained and touched 
and played with.” 

Like the writing, Smith wants the 
reading to be fun. Leave it to “the 
professors”’ to hang out the symbols to 
dry. ll 
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Grad Dick Mackay has 
built a drug company 
from nothing to sales 
of $7 million, owns 

a fancy French 
restaurant on the side, 
and his idea of 
relaxation ts a 13-hour 
plane ride to Tokyo 

on business. 





By Daniel Chonchol 


to reward himself with a night out at his 

favourite restaurant. But unlike the aver- 
age executive, Mackay, 51, also happens to own 
his preferred dining spot. 

Mackay is president of the pharmaceutical firm 
Stiefel Canada, a subsidiary of Florida-based 
Steifel Inc., and has a 50 per cent share in Le 
Chandelier in Ville St. Laurent. 

In both cases, he’s parlayed very shrewd mar- 
keting into business success. His fierce ambition 
hasn't hurt either. Mackay may be soft-spoken 
and personable, but make no mistake: he’s driv- 
en. 

“I can’t bear to be without a challenge,’ 
Mackay says. “Everybody tells me I should slow 
down, but...’ His smile reveals just what he 
thinks of that advice. 

Mackay smiled a great deal during a recent 
interview, and why not: Stiefel Canada has grown 


IKE ANY HARD WORKING company 
president, Richard Mackay (BA 58) likes 
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impressively since its beginnings (sales 
have climbed from $1 million in 1976 
to $7 million last year); he is setting up 
Stiefel subsidiaries in Japan and South 
Korea; and he and his partner Jean 
Royer are slowly recouping some of the 
more than $700,000 they (and their 
bank) have poured into Le Chandelier 
since buying it in March, 1985. 

It’s a far cry from peddling Bibles 
door-to-door. Thirty years ago, young 
Mackay was selling the Scripture to put 
himself through university. 

“It was a real education in market- 
ing,’ he recalls. “I had a supervisor 
who was a typical encyclopaedia-type 
salesman. He taught me the basics. He 
showed me how to make the right 
opening statement, how to remove 
objections before they could be voiced, 
how to close a deal. That's stayed with 
me.” 

Mackay also learned about motiva- 
tion during his university days. His 
training ground was the Sir George 
Williams basketball team. 

“Sure, a lot of that comes from my 
athletic background,” he says. “When 
you're down by ten in a big game and 
your ass is dragging, you've got to get 
yourself going.” 

Mackay proudly points to “the fan- 
tastically high number of successful 
people on our ballclub’’: Michael War- 
ren, former president of Canada Post 
Corp.; Western University Associate 
Dean of Business Al Mickalachki; law- 
yer Sol Appel; and others. A class 
reunion photo is prominently dis- 
played on his office wall. 

Mackay wanted to follow his BA with 
law studies, but his father’s death in 
1958 thrust the role of family provider 
on him. 

“| didn’t want just any job,” he 
remembers, ““My priority was to get a 
job with a car”’ Pharmaceutical giant 
Parke-Davis was looking for a sales- 
man. “Car supplied,’ its want ad prom- 
ised. 

“That was good enough for me,’ 
Mackay says. “I didn’t even know what 
Parke-Davis was, but I was sure I could 
sell whatever they had to sell.” 

On the basis of his door-to-door 
experience, he was hired as a ‘detail 
man’, a salesperson who explains the 
properties and uses of drugs to doctors. 
He enjoyed his new career — “‘especial- 
ly the class of people I dealt with” —- 
and did well enough at it to impress 
veterans of the pharmaceutical indus- 
try. 


One was Morris Goodman, who 
hired him on as sales manager for tiny 
Winley-Morris Ltd. in 1962. 

“Morris came after me when he 
heard about the goy who worked like a 
Jewish boy,’ Mackay laughs. “I was 
very ambitious.’ (Mackay’s speech is 
peppered with Yiddishisms. He attrib- 
utes this, as well as his fluency in 
French, to growing up in a multi-ethnic 
Outremont neighborhood.) 

The climb continued. By 1966, he 
was the vice-president of Winley-Mor- 
ris. Winley was eventually bought out 
by ICN Canada Ltd., a subsidiary of an 
American pharmaceutical firm. Mackay 
was made executive vice-president of 
ICN in 1972. 


Selling Bibles 
door to door 
taught Mackay 
the basics of 
closing a deal 


In 1975, Mackay renewed his 
acquaintance with pharmaceutical 
executives Werner and Herbert Stiefel. 
The Stiefel brothers are the latest scions 
of a 140-year-old dermatological 
dynasty: Their Florida-based compa- 
ny's 24 subsidiaries distribute skin-care 
products in more than 80 countries. 

Mackay had known the Stiefels since 
the 60s; Winley-Morris had been agents 
for them in Canada. 

“They were looking to set up in 
Canada, and they said to themselves, 
‘Well, Dick is the one who knows all 
about dermatology...’ So the Stiefels 
offered Mackay the presidency of the 
new operation, as well as a 25 per cent 
share. 

Richard Mackay was not about to 
refuse a chance to be the boss. “When 
you're a vice-president, you always 
long to become the top man,” he says. 

He also wanted to get out of the 
“generic’’ drug business and into a 
name-brand company, Mackay claims. 

Generic products are cheaper copies 
of name-brand medications. They can 
be sold for much less — name-brand 
valium, for example, costs 15 times as 
much as its generic equivalent — 
because almost nothing is spent mar- 


keting or packaging them. Under Cana- 
dian law, the inventor of a drug must 
allow generic companies to copy it, in 
return for a four per cent royalty. 

Mackay admits that the public sees 
the generic companies’ lower prices as 
a boon. He expects a storm of protest 
over a proposed federal law that would 
make the companies wait ten years to 
copy any new drug. 

The name-brand firms, mostly 
multinationals, say that without such 
legislation they have no incentive to 
research in Canada; too many of their 
new products are simply “‘stolen’’ by 
the generic drug makers. But their 
critics charge that they just want to 
fatten already healthy profits. The crit- 
ics also say the bill will wipe out 
generic companies and send drug 
prices skyrocketing. 

Bringing up the controversy puts 
Mackay on the defensive; for once, this 
self-possessed man seems tentative, He 
admits that the name-brand firms “are 
certainly not dying, we're all doing 
reasonably well, yes.’ But there’s 
another side to it, according to him. 

‘There's an emotional decision to be 
made,’ Mackay says. “‘Company presi- 
dents say, ‘We want to build a research 
facility in Canada, we have the money, 
but why should we bother? In a couple 
of years, someone will just come along 
and copy our product. There's that 
psychological barrier they can’t cross.”’ 

“Ten years ago, we had to operate for 
most ulcers,’ Mackay says. ‘““Now we're 
into the third generation of effective 
ulcer drugs. Do we want to lose those 
kinds of advances?” He says his own 
firm will open its first Canadian 
research facility within five years, 

Mackay is more comfortable discus- 
sing his success with Stiefel Canada. He 
casually describes his ‘secret’ to build- 
ing a company from scratch: “Get a 
good team in place and everything will 
follow,’ he says. “I went off to a 
convention in Ireland, and my guys 
took care of the rest.’ 

Surely it can’t be that simple? When 
prodded, Mackay credits aggressive 
marketing as well. ‘“‘We maintain per- 
sonal contact with all the dermatolo- 
gists. We're not just a big company,’ he 
says, pausing to show a personalized 
solicitation bearing his picture. ‘That's 
not an ego trip on my part. It’s to show 
that there are human beings behind the 
logo.” 

Stiefel Canada also sends ‘‘a note of 
congratulations or a plant whenever 


‘ 
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someone has a baby, gets married, or 
whatever.” 

Mackay also attributes Stiefel’s pro- 
gress to good products and being *‘a big 
fish in a small pond —- we're highly 
specialized.’ Indeed, from Anthraforte 
for psoriasis to Sulphoxyl for acne, 
Stiefel’s 20 representatives across Cana- 
da sell only skin care. 

But Mackay does like to emphasize 
his ‘‘team’’ — now grown to 50 employ- 
ees — and not necessarily out of mod- 
esty. He sees the ability to delegate as a 
key managerial skill. It also allows him 
more of a life outside the company: he 
may work hard, but he’s not a maso- 
chist. 

“Time with my family is crucial,” 
Mackay says. His wife Francine is a 
painter; her canvases adorn his office 
and his restaurant. Daughter Michele 
(B.Pub. Administration ‘83), 24, is 
modelling, and Joanne, 21, is studying 
hotel administration. 

Mackay also makes time for relaxa- 
tion, if one can call it that (he says he 
can only play golf for money). His idea 
of unwinding is a 13-hour plane ride to 
Tokyo on a business trip. “Well, I do a 
lot of reading, | do some work... I guess 
that doesn’t sound like real relaxation, 
does it?”’ 

Restful or not, those journeys to 
Tokyo are becoming more frequent. He 
is working to set up Stiefel companies 
there and in South Korea. It’s not easy, 
particularly in Japan. 

“For one thing, they set up a lot of 
barriers to foreign business,’ Mackay 
says. ‘Just about the only way to do it is 
to get into a joint venture with Japanese 
partners. But getting people to go in 
with you is a long and involved ritual. 
That's the Japanese way of making 
decisions.’ 

Mackay recalls lengthy meetings 
with ‘‘at least six or seven guys on their 
side of the table. They govern by con- 
sensus, so even if one says he’s the boss, 
you're not sure what kind of influence 
the others have. They're all giving you 
their cards that say, ‘International Busi- 
ness Manager’ or whatever, but you're 
not really sure what they're there for.” 

And one has to take care not to offend 
Japanese sensibilities. “‘Well, there's 
this old golf joke I told them,’’ Mackay 
laughs. He then recounts a yarn with a 
punch line about the familiarity of club 
members’ wives with parts of other 
club members’ anatomies. ‘“‘They were 
kind of upset. They said, ‘Our wives 


would never know the club members in 
this way.””’ 

All in all, Mackay seems to have 
navigated the minefield of Japanese 
customs well. After a year’s work, he 
has finally established a Stiefel subsidi- 
ary. The company is waiting for gov- 
ernment approval to market two prod- 
ucts. 

He is making headway in South 
Korea, too, where he will travel in 
September to hire a general manager 
for the new operation. ‘““‘The Koreans 
are the new Japanese,’ Mackay says. 
“They work incredibly hard, and 
they're more ambitious.” 
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Mackay’s kitchen: Chefs are artists, waiters are actors. 


One oriental market that he is pessi- 
mistic about is China. ‘Sure, they have 
a billion people, but they have no 
purchasing power,’ Mackay grumbles. 
“They couldn't even afford our nine 
dollar bottle of shampoo.” 

But the lack of Chinese prospects for 
Stiefel doesn’t worry Mackay too 
much. He's sitting back and enjoying — 
literally — the fruits of his latest venture, 
the Chandelier restaurant. Over a glass 
of white wine, he explains his attrac- 
tion to the restaurant business. 

“I’ve always loved eating out, as 
you've noticed from my list,” Mackay 
says. (Earlier, Mackay had shown a 
visitor a thick compilation of his assess- 
ments of Montreal dining spots.) “I 
looked at this as an extension of my 
‘hobby’ initially. Also, it’s something I 
can do with my wife — her artistic sense 
is very important here.”’ 

The artistic side of the restaurant 
trade distinguishes it from the pharma- 
ceutical world, he says. “Chefs want 
their artistic freedom, you know. And 
waiters — they sometimes remind me of 
actors.” 

But on the whole, Mackay sees more 
similarities than differences in the two 
operations. ‘“This is a business, too,” he 


says. ‘If you can administer a business, 
you can run a restaurant.’ 

Mackay has run Le Chandelier the 
same way he runs Stiefel. He’s used his 
marketing acumen; and he’s found peo- 
ple he trusts — in particular his partner 
Jean Royer — to look after things on a 
day-to-day basis. 

Selling Le Chandelier Mackay’s way 
means attention to detail: placing ads in 
community newspapers rather than in 
The Gazette; leaving calling cards at 
nearby hotels; sending out personal. 
ized invitations with ten dollar cou- 
pons; and devising a clean, attractive 
new logo. 

It's worked; the 200-year-old con- 
verted barnhouse is often so full that 
people must be turned away. First quar- 
ter sales are up 25 per cent over last 
year. 

On his way out of the restaurant, 
Mackay stops to straighten a small, 
framed photo of his wife hanging in the 
vestibule. Underneath the photo is a 
short text mentioning that the paint- 
ings on display inside are hers. He 
pauses to make sure that the picture ts 


just right. 
As any marketing genius knows, its 
all in the presentation. | 
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The future library 


Books wont become obsolete, says Albert 
Mate. But Concordia s chief librarian 

sees a growing role for computer terminals 
in ‘delivering scholarly material’ 


By Christy McCormick 


LBERT MATE SAW THE mov- 

ie Roller Ball half a dozen 

times, so he well recalls one 

of the lessons from that 
under-rated sci fi production. The 
sporting hero in search of a book could 
never talk to a real librarian, only to 
know-nothing clerks in front of com- 
puter terminals. At last, in a distant city, 
he tracks down the world’s chief librar- 
ian who has gone mad, having lost the 
entire 13th century into the black hole 
of a computer failure. 

Mate loves the future and the com- 
purer. But Concordia’s new director of 
libraries also loves the book. “I 
wouldn't expect anything from Buck 
Rogers,’ he says of future libraries. 
“However modern we become, aca- 
demic libraries must face the reality 
that most users will want to borrow 
books, read periodicals, and study. 
This has been the traditional role of the 
library and it is likely to remain its 
principal function for many years to 
come.” 

That said, Mate expects computers to 
play an increasing role in Concordia’s 
library system. A first step, now well 
under way, will see the eventual disap- 
pearance of the card index system used 
to locate any of the library’s 1.3 million 
books, periodicals, microfiches and 
government documents. All that infor- 
mation is being put into a data base that 
library users can access through com- 


puter terminals either in the library or 
from their own offices. 

Users, like library employees today, 
will ask a terminal for details on the 
book they want, and the information 
will come out like a Whopper or a Big 
Mac. “All paper in the referencing sys- 
tem will disappear in time,’ he says. 

Having a Burger King delivery sys- 
tem does not include having plastic 
seats, in Mate’s vision. ‘The plan is to 
make the library a pleasure to work in. I 
want people to enjoy being there. At 
the moment, it is far too cramped and 
the seating is not the best in terms of 
quality. We shall have better seats, more 
of them and better quality furnishing in 
general. People will want to work in the 
library. It will be a great place to go and 
study.” 

Since he arrived at Concordia in 
January, Mate has been working out the 
systems he will use in the new libraries. 
The months-long debate over the fate 
of the Royal George apartments on the 
downtown library site, and revisions of 
plans for the building itself, have had 
little bearing on Mate’s high-tech plan- 
ning for upgraded facilities. And given 
the cramped conditions of the Norris 
Building library, not to mention the 
creaky old elevator that gets you there, 
almost any improvement will be sub- 
stantial. 

On the Loyola campus, the Vanier 
Library exteusion is more straightfor- 
ward and is expected to open first. It 
will triple the size of the present library, 


and will not involve much change in 
the structure of the present building 
since it will run horizontally from the 
back towards Belmore House on Coro- 
nation. The collection in the Drum- 
mond Science Library will be absorbed 
into the new Vanier complex. 

Mate’s plans for adding computer 
power to the library go beyond elec- 
tronically-available call numbers. Com- 
puter terminals can also be used to 
deliver such scholarly material as 
abstracts of articles on a given subject. 
Users type in the subject they want, and 
out comes a list of relevant abstracts. 
Then they can go to the library shelves 
for periodicals containing the articles 
they want. 

In fact, Concordia’s library already 
has this kind of computer capability. 
But accessing the relevant outside data 
bases by long-distance telephone costs 
money, so the task is restricted to 
library employees acting on requests 
from users. ‘In the future, we would 
like to train users to do these searches 
themselves,’ says Mate. 

Mate also hopes to build up an 
“archival” collection of this kind of 
material on a compact disc that users 
can access without incurring the cost 
of consulting an outside source. “With 
the compact disk, we can store earlier 
lists of abstracts On various subjects,’ 
he says. ‘But users requiring the latest 
information will still use the phone 
lines.” 

As scholarly data bases become more 
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sophisticated, the range of material 
available to library users will grow. 
They will be able to get not only 
abstracts, but tables of contents of 
books, loads of statistics, and complete 
articles in some cases. This information 
can be summoned to the terminal 
screen and hard copy print-outs can be 
ordered as desired. 

Mate is a slim, trim man of 55 who 
came to Concordia after 28 years in the 
library of the University of Windsor, 
becoming chief librarian in 1980. He 
earned his BA in literature at Windsor 
when it was still called Assumption 
College, started work as a teacher at 
Windsor High School, and then taught 
English at the Sacre Coeur University in 
Bathurst, N.B., an institution since 
absorbed by Moncton University. But 
teaching never really appealed to him. 

“When a friend told me abouta job in 
the university at Windsor, I was very 
interested. I have always been a library 
hound,” he says. As he rose through the 
library ranks, he managed to find 
enough time to earn two MAs at the 
University of Michigan, one in English 
literature and the other in library sci- 
ence. 

Mate remembers it as an exciting time 
to be a librarian in an academic setting. 
“The 60s was a period of great library 
acquisitions, not just in Windsor but all 
over North America.’ He now looks to 
Concordia and its library expansion for 
new challenges and excitement. The 
library acquisition boom did not sweep 
Quebec as much as it did Ontario and 
the rest of North America, so, in a 
sense, he’s a bull allowed in the ring 
twice, with a wealth of experience of 
what to do and avoid as Concordia 
catches up. 

Concordia, he says, has a medium- 
sized growing collection with a few 
excellent features. ““There is an excel- 
lent Fine Arts collection at Sir George, 
and because of the previous vocation of 
Loyola, there are treasures relating to 
the Jesuits in Canada. And with the 
D’Arcy McGee collection, and Loyola's 
traditional interest in the subject, there 
is one of the best collections of Irish 
material available in Canada.” 

It does not compare with McGill's 
collection which is clearly superior. 
“They have areas of study such as law, 
medicine and Oriental studies which 
Concordia does not have,” he says, 
adding that much of that material is 
available through the exchange system 
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MATE IN HIS NORRIS BUILDING OFFICE: The 13th century is safe 


linking most of Quebec’s university 
collections. 

Mate seems perfectly at ease in the 
computer world, but he is aware of an 
ironic twist in the trend to delivering 
scholarly material electronically. Will 
scholars, equipped with their own per- 
sonal computers, ignore the library and 
go directly to outside data banks for the 
information they require? As com- 
puters become more common, the 
library's middleman role may be 
bypassed in some cases. 

But all this is some time off. Over the 
next five to ten years, the library will 
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remain much as we know it. The most 
striking differences Mate expects under 
his administration are not science fic- 
tion novelties, but rather the elimina- 
tion of past and present inconven- 
iences. 

The world of the Roller Ball movie, 
in which one could never find a real 
librarian with a feel for books, is the 
darkest of all possibilities presented by 
the prospect of the wired book shelf. 
But it is hardly the most likely. With 
Mate’s love of books, so evident in 
talking to him, it hardly seems credible 
at all. a 


Peter Leney 








Too drunk to drive? 
Here’s who to call 


HREE ENTERPRISING 

CONCORDIA students have 

spent long months organiz- 

ing a non-profit business 
aimed at keeping drunk drivers off the 
streets. 

Sami Guindi, John Ernst, and David 
Wahba set up Safeway Chez Vous last 
January with a straightforward aim. It 
would take calls from people in bars 
who decided they were too impaired to 
drive, and send out a driver to get them 
home in their car. The fee is a nominal 
$10. 

For Guindi, president and chairman 
of Safeway, the idea stemmed from 
personal experience. Bleary from a 
hangover, he hada motorcycle accident 
in 1983 that left him in and out of 
hospitals for two years with a broken 
back. 

New federal legislation imposing 


harsher penalties on impaired drivers 
should help make a success of the 
business. “‘People are more aware of 
the problem of drunk driving and the 
serious consequences. What we're try- 
ing to do is keep people out of jail or the 
hospital,’ says Guindi. 

The team hopes to start up their 
service this fall, somewhat later than 
originally planned. A marathon search 
for financial support from government 
and industry has been an education in 
itself. Guindi has lobbied the Prime 
Minister's Office, Governor-General 
Jean Sauvé and even written to the 
Queen to shore up his case for govern- 
ment funding. 

When an initial application for a 
federal Challenge ‘86 grant went 
nowhere by itself, the group enlisted 
Laprairie MP Fernand Jourdenais’ help. 
“We learned that you had to go through 


Safeway executives Ernst, Guindi and Wabba 





a politician,’ Guindi says. But they 
only got a few thousand dollars, 
enough to keep the office going but not 
Start up their service. 

On the corporate side, they learned 
that companies have a tendency to wait 
for someone else to come through 
before giving money themselves. But 
Guindi feels the logjam may have been 
broken with a call from Labatt’s in early 
August, promising $10,000 and funds 
to cover printing of Safeway cards that 
will be distributed in bars across town 
through the brewer's distribution net- 
work, 

Other sources will now start coming 
across “like dominoes,” he predicts. 
For one, the Régie de l’assurance auto- 
mobile du Québec has promised 
$25,000. Other supporters include 
Concordia itself, supplying free office 
space in the F.C. Smith Auditorium and 
a phone (848-8600); the Concordia 
University Students Association, pay- 
ing for printing costs; and Laurentian 
General Insurance, supplying insur- 
ance for Safeway drivers. 

One of the final dominoes Safeway 
needs is a decision from the Quebec 
and federal governments to supply 
them with second-hand cars. At that 
point, they will begin hiring Concordia 
student drivers and launch their regular 
service. It will operate from Thursday 
to Saturday nights, covering an area 
bordered by the Metropolitan Blvd, Pie 
IX, the South Shore and Montreal West. 

Guindi expects most customers will 
be middle and upper class people 
“because they have more to lose than 
younger blue-collar people.’ As an add- 
ed promotion, Safeway will be selling 
gift certificates for their service during 
the Christmas season. 

Despite the delay in starting their 
service, the team figures it has already 
saved a few lives offering a special 
service driving teens around at high 
school graduation dances and parties. 
So far, they have chauffeured about 45 
people from 15 graduation dances and 
three parties. 

But the three are obviously eager to 
get beyond the paperwork and corre- 
spondence and begin operating the 
business they started planning last Jan- 
uary: 

“We didn't start Safeway so we could 
become a little bureaucracy in the mid- 
dle of nowhere,’ says Guindi. “‘We’re 
not politicians. We're students who 
want to do something.” & 
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The secret life of plants 


Plants are little factories producing 

exotic chemicals that may be useful to 
humans. Concordia biology professor 
Ragai Ibrabim and his team of student —_, VN. mor z00loay at univer: 
researchers are trying to understand the aon ran away, and they are next litte 


systems to work with.” 


manufacturing process SO it Can Some 30 years later today, Ibrahim is 


a biology professor at Concordia and 


eventually be harnessed in controlled scomenchnndacked antes Leth eens 
Y research conducted on the 12th floor of 

— the Hall Building. A spry scientist with 
conditions. an ever-present pipe at his side, Dr. 
Ibrahim has built up an international 
reputation with about 70 academic 
publications to his name. 

It’s hard to detect that early senti- 
mental attitude to plants in the formi- 
dable titles of his publications. His 
research deals with phytochemistry, 
enzymology, and the production of 
plant metabolites and recent papers 
bear other-worldly titles such as Enzy- 
matic synthesis of polymetholated 
flavanols and Characterization of 
three distinct flavanol 0-methyltrans- 
ferases from Chrysosplenium ameri- 
canum., 

But Ibrahim still conveys considera- 
ble sympathy when describing the exis- 
tential plight of plant life. In an inter- 
view, he explains with feeling how 
plants face the survival game with a big 
strike against them. Rooted in one spot 
all their lives, they can't flee hungry 
herbivores, seek shelter from a swelter- 
ing sun or move to higher ground when 
rain turns their home into a swamp. 

Ibrahim has these tough conditions 
to thank for contributing the raw mate- 
rial of his lofty research. Since plants 
cannot flee hardship, they produce a 
variety of exotic molecules that are 
thought to play a role in the survival 
battle. Studying the way plants assem- 
ble these special molecules — the 
“pathway of synthesis’’ — has fasci- 
nated Ibrahim since he first plunged 
seriously into the area for his doctoral 
work at McGill. 


By Peter Leney 


HEN RAGAI IBRAHIM 
FACED the choice 
between studying bota- 
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There is a pragmatic angle lurking 
behind his lab work: Plants are efficient 
little factories assembling chemicals 
that can be useful to human health and 
well-being. The compounds may fight 
viruses, control inflammation, repel 
insects, aid relaxation or contribute to 
proper nutrition. 

They can even help other plants that 
evolution has not equipped with the 
means to fight off certain viruses and 
diseases. 

The trouble is that while plants pro- 
duce these compounds naturally, they 
may not do it in sufficient quantity to 
make extraction economically viable. 
And growing and caring for plants in 
their natural habitat is time-consuming 
and risky. The challenge is to gather 
enough knowledge about the plant 
cell’s manufacturing technique so that 
it can be reproduced in cultured cells 
under controlled conditions. 

Ibrahim is not concerned with the 
basic chemicals that serve to manufac- 
ture the plant’s physical body. ““To me, 
plant biochemistry is the study and 
search for the role of special plant 
chemicals that are assembled in a very 
exotic fashion and that we don’t know 
much about,’ he says. 

‘We are almost the only lab in North 
America that is trying to link the knowl- 
edge of how these molecules are assem- 
bled with what the plant uses them 
for,’ he says. ‘You get ecologists who 
study how plants react to their environ- 
ment without knowing what com- 
pounds are involved. They just refer to 
‘some molecules or compounds’.” 

Most of the work in Ibrahim’s plant 
biochemistry lab centres on a tiny plant 
so rare and insignificant that it has no 
common name. In Latin it’s called 
Chrysosplenium americanum, and 
every April a group of students head 
out to swampy forests near Sutton in 
the Eastern Townships in search of 
samples to propogate in the Hall Build- 
ing greenhouse for laboratory use. 

The plant has captured the affections 
of the biochemistry scientist so much 
that a poster bearing the message 
“Think chrysosplenium” adorns Ibra- 
him’s office, along with other decora- 
tions such as last year’s Christmas 
cards, still around in June, and a large 
abstract painting by Ibrahim’s artist 
wife Liliane Clement, a BFA graduate 
from Concordia. 

[brahim's explanation of the special 
interest in Chrysoplenium leads one 





‘No one cares 
about basic 
research until 
something crops 
out of the work’ 


into the vocabulary of the inner chemi- 
cal life of plants. It builds a whole range 
of related but distinct exotic com- 
pounds known as “‘flavonoids.”’ Five 
different molecules are on the assembly 
line, while there are six variations of 
end products. 

So much energy is devoted to pro- 
ducing these offbeat compounds that 
the plant itself is a runt with no strength 
remaining to grow big, flower brightly 
and attract notice. 

“The plant grows under very strin- 
gent conditions, more or less flooded 
by water,’ says Ibrahim. “It must be 
protecting itself with all these chemi- 
cals. But why it needs six elaborate 
molecules is a very big question mark. 
This plant contains compounds of the 
most advanced evolutionary type even 
though it is a tiny weed with its feet in 
the water.” 

The complexity of the Chrysospleni- 
um’s production process is enough to 
absorb the attention of Ibrahim and six 
current PhD and MSc students in chem- 
istry and biology. Using high perform- 
ance chromatography, tissue cultures, 
antibodies, and radioactive tracers, 
they are all working together to devise a 
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picture of how, where, and with what 
enzymes the plant carries out its step- 
by-step manufacturing process. 

If there is a practical end down the 
line, it is that flavonoids are anti-viral 
and can be used to stop the growth of 
viruses in both humans and other 
plants which don’t produce them. But 
Ibrahim is a basic researcher dedicated 
to experiment, with only a glancing 
interest in applications. 

“Our goal is mostly academic, and 
Chrysosplenium serves as an excellent 
experimental system. Before you can 
think of any practical application, you 
have to know your constituents very 
well, how they are synthesized and 
assembled. In knowing how they are 
assembled, we can look for the 
enzymes responsible, some of which 
may be used in biotechnology and 
biotransformation.”’ 

Ibrahim’s commitment to pure 
research stands out at a time when 
current fashion seems to favor contract- 
ing out university brainpower to solve 
the immediate needs of industry. He 
sees a clear difference between the 
mentalities of pure and applied 
research, and while he claims no preju- 
dice against the applied side, he does 
note wryly that applied research 
attracts more publicity and research 
funds. 

In contrast, people in basic research 
are usually working in the background, 
motivated by “the love of search, of 
basic information. The more you study 
and learn from literature, the more 
questions open for you and you want to 
fill in the gaps. But no one cares much 
about what basic researchers do until 
something crops out of their work.” 

Ibrahim is so consumed by the search 
that he has no ready answer to the 
question of what research accomplish- 
ment he is most proud of. “I have never 
given it a thought before you asked 
me,’ he replies. “What I would say is 
that 1am most proud of opening up an 
area of research that is productive both 
from a basic science point of view and 
in training people to apply the con- 
cepts on other projects.” 

A few decades ago, his focus of study 
had to be defended even among the 
pure research community. Plant 
researchers concentrated on the mech- 
anisms of the so-called primary metab- 
olism governing the plant’s growth. 
The exotic molecules were regarded as 
“useless, cul-de-sac”’ creatures. 





Japan a leader 
in taming the 
plant cell's 
manufacturing 
process 


“But it was just because we didn't 
know enough about them,” says Ibra- 
him. “Until ten years ago, we didn’t 
even have a proper chemical descrip- 
tion of lignin, the backbone of wood in 
a tree. And who would have thought 
that certain plants produce chemicals 
that can repel insects? So instead of 
using synthetic insecticides with their 
potential hazards, you can get plants to 
produce natural antibiotics.” 

Much of the successful work in tam- 
ing the plant cell’s manufacturing proc- 
ess has occurred in Japan, where the 
active ingredient in ginseng and the 
anti-inflammatory agent shikomin are 
now patented and produced commer- 
cially in mega-gallon fermenters using 
cell cultures. In the ginseng case, this 
replaces the cumbersome process of 
waiting 7-10 years for the plant to 
mature, and then destroying it to get 
the active compound from its roots. 

Ibrahim says much more could be 
done in North America if our culture 
were not so “‘venture-oriented.”’ Plant 
remedies are frowned on because 
North American industry is built on the 
notion of creating something rather 
than using found objects like plants. 
“How many people here go and use a 
drug that’s made of just the powder ofa 
plant?” 

Ironically enough, most of the drug 
companies’ ideas are derived from 
what is known about active plant ingre- 
dients, says Ibrahim. But because of the 
hassle of growing plants as natural 
sources, the drug companies attempt to 
proauce synthetic compounds that 
resemble the plant products in pharma- 
cological effect, risking unknown side 
effects. 

“This is the difference between 
North America and Europe. The Euro- 
peans are still producing a lot of drugs 





Prof. Ibrabim in the greenhouse: Better to find out ourselves 


derived from natural plant products. 
They may be ina nice polished pill, but 
the active ingredient is really extracted 
from plants.” 

Ibrahim resents the inattention given 
plant research in North America. Ani- 
mal researchers, by contrast, are stars. 
“They get more attention because their 
work is more closely related to medical 
research that affects human beings.” 

‘People are not interested in plants 
here except as vegetables and fruits 
until they can produce substitutes for 
them,’ he says. Even the so-called 
Green Revolution that increased world 
food production was not so much a 
plant research event as an oil industry 
victory in producing more powerful 
insecticides and fertilizers. 

Ibrahim’s interest in the pharmaco- 
logical role of plants stems from his 
childhood in Cairo, where he enjoyed 
watching the pharmacists filling out 
complex prescriptions composed of 
various plant extracts. 

‘Most of the pharmacy in those days 
was filled with jars of plant powders 
and bottles of fluid extracts that the 
pharmacist would measure and mix ina 
mortar. The preparation could take half 
an hour to make and tasted like poison 
but it made you better. Today, the 
drugstore shelves are mostly filled with 


prepared drugs, along with nylons, 
baby powder and toothpaste.” 

Despite his fond memories of the old 
ways, [brahim surprisingly does not 
seek out plant remedies himself. ‘“You 
get sucked into the synthetic culture,” 
he confesses. The only exotic mole- 
cules he takes are in an evening cup of 
mint or camomile tea for relaxation, a 
practice he picked up in France. And 
despite his vast knowledge of plants, he 
confers care of houseplants to his wife, 
who he says has more of a green thumb. 

Asked what he thinks of people who 
believe in talking to their plants, Ibra- 
him digresses to tell the story of an 
international botanical conference held 
in Montreal in the late 50s. Russian 
botanists said they would bring plants 
that responded to music, and asked the 
conference organizers to set up a spe- 
cial sound-proofed room. But the 
excitement was for nothing. The Rus- 
sians cancelled the show, claiming that 
the plants had been damaged en route. 

But what would Ibrahim ask his 
Chrysospleniums, if he could talk to 
them? “To produce more flavonoids,’ 
he responds simply. 

But don't you want to ask them how 
and why they do it? “No. It’s better to 
find out ourselves. It’s more exciting 
that way.” bi 
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ere athletes 


take their cure 


By Simon Twiston Davies 


EOPLE OFTEN LOOK IN THE 

PAPER and see that a hockey or 

baseball player who broke a 

wrist or ankle is already mend- 
ed and back in action a few short weeks 
later. They want to know why, when 
they break a bone, their doctor warns it 
will take months to heal. 

“] guess we are a little more aggres- 
sive in sports medicine,’ explains John 
Boulay (BSc. Exercise Science ‘80), a 
therapist and the administrator of 
Concordia’s Sports Medicine Clinic. 
“We are always experimenting with 
new methods. You can’t cheat mother 
nature, but we're always willing to be 
innovative in our approach. We just try 
harder to get the athlete fit again.” 

The clinic, located in the basement of 
the Drummond Science Building on 
the Loyola campus, brings the latest 
techniques of medical science to the 
aid of injured athletes of all kinds. As 
long as the injury is sports-related and 
acute rather than chronic, the clinic 
will rush it to recovery. 

On a recent visit, its nine beds were 
fully loaded with injured athletes. On 
the first there is the enormous 6'9”’ 
frame of Concordia assistant wrestling 
coach, Peter Hume, in for intensive 
physiotherapy following surgery on leg 
ligaments. On another there is a stu- 
dent who broke his wrist playing hock- 
ey. He is nearly fit again but needs some 
carefully supervised heat treatment and 
strengthening exercises. On another 
bed there lies a rugby player from TMR 
rugby club who is obviously still in 
some discomfort following a twisted 
knee. He will be given electric deep 
heat to loosen the stiffness and encour- 
age the healing process. Pop music 
plays softly in the background. 

All these fellows will be fit again in 
just a fraction of the time they would 
have been everyday medical care. 

However, the prime objective of the 


Concordia Sports 
Medicine Clinic 
offers speedy 
recovery from 
sports injuries 


clinic is to train students in the 
Concordia’s exercise science program 
as sports medicine therapists. Some 40 
students a semester pass through the 
program. The clinic is self-financing 
through charges to its patients, mostly 
covered by medicare. 

Last year, it attracted more than 
12,500 patients and still managed to 
break even on a budget of around 
$100,000. The Concordia clinic is one 
of three or four similar clinics in Mont- 
real, but none other offers the same 
breadth of services. The Canadian 
national judo, weightlifting and wres- 
tling teams use the clinic extensively. 
Individual members of the diving and 
gymnastic teams also use the clinic. 

“The reason they come to us is that 
we can treat them intensively, immedi- 
ately,’ says Boulay. “If someone calls 
us, we understand that they have been 
training all year long and they just have 
to be fit as soon as possible. Most of 
them are students so they often can't 
afford a private clinic.” 

The clinic’s equipment is impressive. 
There is a whirlpool. There is a 
$35,000 machine for establishing the 
relative strength of an injured limb in 
comparison with its fit twin, and there 
are ultrasound machines for giving a 
kind of deep heat to injured soft tissue. 
Tiny battery operated TENS (Transcuta- 
neous Electro-Neuromuscular Stimula- 
tion) units, which act as electronic 
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OUCH: One of 12,500 athletes who 
came to the Concordia clinic last year 
for relief from pain and injury 


acupuncture units for pain relief, 
abound. 

Prodigious amounts of ice are used 
every day for compressing swollen 
legs, shoulders, ankles, wrists, elbows 
and knees. 

Athletes are better off taking their 
injuries to someone who specializes in 
the field, says Boulay. If you go and see 
your family physician with your 
injured shoulder, he will already have 
seen four people with sore stomachs, 
headaches, gout and whatever. 

“The same is likely at a hospital. 
More often than not they will tell you 
that rest and gentle physiotherapy is 
the best cure. If the injury is the slight- 
est bit complicated, he will refer you 
elsewhere,’ continues the frightening- 
ly fit triathlete (running, cycling, swim- 
ming). 

Clients are drawn not only from 
Concordia, but from all over the city of 
Montreal. They include the weekend 
jogger, the guy who plays squash once 





CONCORDIA STUDENT MICHAEL SIRHAN demonstrates Cybex machine that tests strength ratios between muscle 
sets. Clinic Administrator John Boulay operates the controls. 


or twice a week, roller skaters, ice 
skaters, hockey players, rugby players 
and cyclists. Boulay himself has had 
treatment at the clinic for ankle injuries 
caused during his gruelling triathlon 
training. 

On any given day some 50 patients 
are seen by one of three doctors who 
work at the clinic, one of five fully 
qualified therapists and the two or 
three student therapists. 

“We try to cater our service mostly 
towards the serious athlete. We offer an 
immediate evaluation of the injury and 
a rehabilitation service for the patient. 
We aim at the athlete who really takes 
his or her sport seriously.” 

Boulay and his team are particularly 
proud of the fact that they give evalua- 
tions as to how fit a patient is and 
whether he or she is in the right shape 
to play a particular sport. “A lot of 
people come in and ask if they should 
continue to pursue their sport with a 
certain injury. They often want to be 
comforted that a small injury is not 
going to get worse by playing.” 


Treatment at the clinic starts by rec- 
ognizing that the human body often 
overcompensates for an injury, Boulay 
says. ‘“We try to lessen the secondary 
consequences of an injury. The body 
often bleeds too much and it swells too 
much. We treat injuries with cryothera- 
py, old fashioned ice. This gets the 
swelling down faster.” 

The therapists encourage patients to 
move as soon as possible. Certainly not 
to remain immobilised for weeks after 
an injury. If you don’t get the patient 
mobile as early as possible, says Boulay, 
even the fit muscles begin to atrophy in 
a matter of a few days. “‘As long as there 
is no real pain we aren't causing any 
harm,’ he says. 

The average treatment session at the 
Concordia clinic is two to four hours in 
duration. This is far longer than at 
other clinics where a doctor will take a 
cursory look at the patient and, with 
much the same facilities as at 
Concordia, see and treat three times as 
many injured athletes. 

‘Nobody gets out of here in less than 


an hour and a half. Our treatments 
almost always involve ice or heat. We 
also demonstrate what flexibility and 
strengthening exercises are needed for 
the injury and we supervise those to see 
they are done properly.” 

The Concordia Sports Medicine Clin- 
ic grew out of a desire to expand a less 
comprehensive sports medicine pro- 
gram in the exercise science depart- 
ment. Boulay and another recent grad- 
uate Charlene Berry (BSc. Exercise 
Science ‘80) were looking for work. 
They thought they had a clinic set up at 
the Centre Claude Robillard with city 
of Montreal funding, but the money 
never came through. Concordia, in the 
guise of Dr. Bill Sellers, picked up the 
idea and the clinic has been in opera- 
tion since late 1982. 

The clinic is open from 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
every day except Friday nights. If you 
are going to claim on medicare you 
should attend the clinic between 9 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. The telephone number is 
848-3317. Alumni are more than wel- 
come, says Boulay. i 
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Alumni news 





Reports from 
near and far 


Compiled By 
Carolishca Locas, BA’84 


Please note: All graduates are mem- 
bers of the Concordia University 
Alumni Association. Those who first 
enrolled in SGWU or Loyola are also 
enrolled in either of these associa- 
tions. For purposes bere, graduates of 
‘75 onward are designated as mem- 
bers of Concordia classes, graduates 
before ‘75 as members of Sir George 
Williams or Loyola classes. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


55 

NICK DI TOMASO, BA, was recently 
appointed senior vice-president of 
Canadian Ultramar Inc. Mr. Di Tomaso 
has corporate responsibility for sales 
and service of all product lines. 

60 

NANCY CONVERSE, BA, teaches 
drawing and painting to senior citizens 
in Toronto, She opened Wishing Well 
Studio in 1985 to offer private drawing 
classes to adults. Recently, Ms. 
Converse’s works were shown at the 
Link Gallery in Toronto’s Civic Garden 
Centre. The show featured “Old 
Toronto” along with oil and 
watercolour landscapes of her recent 
travels. 

65 

LOUISE DULUDE, BA, was elected 
president of the National Action 
Committee on the Status of Women. 
NAC, an association of over 450 
organizations, represents more than 
three million women across the 
country and has been instrumental in 
bringing women’s issues to the 
forefront. 

WILLIAM M. REIM, BA, is chairman of 
M-Corp. of Montreal, the company 
behind 76 Mike’s Restaurants 
throughout Quebec. On May 19, the 





CORRECTION 


Our May issue item announcing the 
French translation of SHULAMIS 
YELIN’s volume of poetry, Seeded in 
Sinai, contained a gender error. Ms. 
Yelin, BA 57, is a woman, not a man. 
Our apologies. 


IN MEMORIAM 


MATTHEW RAM (SGW BA 43), 
former executive director of the Asso- 
ciation of Alumni, Sir George Williams 
University, died on July 26 at age 67. He 
had been a pioneer in alumni relations 
for 14 years until leaving the university 
in 1984. 

His Georgian roots went deep, span- 
ning a period of 50 years. Matthew 
grew up in the St. Urbain St. neighbor- 
hood of Richler’s Duddy Kravitz, and 
welcomed the YMCA's philosophy that 
it was better to have depression- 
plagued young men ina classroom than 
out on the streets.This experience 
honed his sense of community spirit 
and after studying social work at 
McGill, during which time he did vol- 
unteer work for several causes, he 
joined Jewish Immigrant Aid Services. 

In 1947, he was sent to Berlin to do 
relief work for Jewish refugees with 
ties to Canada. He spent two agonizing 
years working to piece together fami- 
lies torn apart in the Holocaust. 

He went to the University of Chicago 
for graduate work in 1949, and did 
volunteer work with destitute and run- 
away children. 


company launched its first **Mike’s 30 
Minutes” outlet which guarantees 
food order deliveries in half an hour, 
or the customer will not have to pay. 
66 

DAVID J. BERCUSON, BA, was 
recently awarded the Killam Research 
Fellowship. 

67 

CAROLE LECKNER, a writer, educator, 
consultant and performer, has been 
teaching corporate and creative 
writing in Toronto. In the fall, she will 
be teaching the principles of creative 
writing in business at University of 
Toronto’s School of Continuing 
Studies. 

68 

JOHN CERIKO, BCom, has been 
appointed executive vice-president of 
Beaver Construction Group Ltd. 
GAYLE THOMAS, BA, works for the 
National Film Board of Canada and is 
internationally known for her work in 
animated film. Ms. Thomas’ most 
recent film, 7he Boy and the Snow 
Goose, won the Actra Award and six 
international awards. 

69 

DIETER ANTON HALBWIDL, BA, (MA 








In the early 1950s, he went to work 
for the Canadian Jewish Congress and 
became national director of the United 
Israel Appeal in 1957. It wasn't long 
before Matthew's accomplishments 
were noticed by Georgian alumni, and 
he was invited to get an alumni associa- 
tion off the ground. At first, it was part- 
time, but with Matthew's dedication 
and vision, it became more than full- 
time as Georgian alumni responded 
enthusiastically to his leadership. 

He is survived by his wife Anita and 
three children, Allan, Eric, and Debra. 

—Gary Richards 


73, Con.MA 81), is currently doing his 
doctoral work in Central European 
history at the University of 
Cambridge, Magdalene College. For 
the past twelve years, Mr. Halbwidl has 
been teaching in Quebec's secondary 
schools and CEGEPs and did research 
work at UQAM and Université de 
Montréal. 

"74 

GUY LEMELIN, BCom, (Con.MBA 76), 
was nominated partner of Raymond, 
Chabot, Martin, Pare & Cie, 
management consultants. 


LOYOLA 


"55 

GASTON N. BEAUREGARD, BA, was 
appointed senior vice-president, 
eastern region for the products 
division of Petro-Canada. Mr. 
Beauregard joins Petro-Canada with 
more than 28 years of industry 
experience both in Canada and 
overseas. 

YVON C. DUPUIS, BSc, was elected 
president of the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers (CCPE), 
headquartered in Ottawa. 
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BRIAN GALLERY, BA, has been 
appointed to the board of directors of 
Canadian National Railways. Mr. 
Gallery, who has been associated with 
the transportation industry for 27 
years, is the publisher of Seaports and 
the Shipping World and Canadian 
Sailings. He is also mayor of the City 
of Westmount and a 
vice-president/director of CETA travel. 


"63 

BERNARDO G. CROCE, BCom, is 
marketing manager for IBM Canada 
Ltd. He is based in Montreal. 

64 

ALAN M. POTTER, BCom, was 
appointed vice-president, finance and 
operations of ACL Canada Inc. Mr. 
Potter, a CA, will direct the operations 
and traffic department. He was 
formerly vice-president, finance and 
administration. 


65 

ANDRE GIROUX, BCom, was 
appointed partner in charge of the 
Montreal office of Coopers & Lybrand 
/ Laliberté, Lanctot, and president of 
Laliberté, Lanctét. Mr. Giroux is alsoa 
member of the policy and executive 
committees of the Canadian firm. He 
will continue to manage the 
insolvency department of the 
Montreal office. 

68 

FRANK DI TOMASO, BCom, was 
nominated partner with Raymond, 
Chabot, Martin, Pare & Cie., 
management consultants. 

PIERRE MINEAU, BCom, was named 
assistant vice-president, financial and 
fiscal planning of Credit Foncier. Mr. 
Mineau has acquired his experience 
from a major accounting firm and also 
as Management consultant with a wide 
variety of industries. 

"70 

JOHN CAWSEY, BA, graduated in April 
from the presidential/key executive 
MBA program at Pepperdine University 
in Washington, D.C. 

"72 

PATRICIA B. OGURA, BA, is media 
management consultant with 
Harrison, Young, Pesonen & Newell 
Inc. of Toronto. 

"Ta 

BRUCE DALL, BA, is an artist living in 
White Rock, B.C. One of Mr. Dall’s 
watercolours was presented ina 
private audience by the Royal 


Commonwealth Society to Prince 
Charles and Lady Diana during their 
Vancouver Expo visit on May 2nd. 


CONCORDIA 


i oe 

DENNIS MULLINS, BSc, works for 
Ontario Hydro, Research Division. 
HUMBERTO SANTOS, BCom, (MBA 
79), was appointed executive 
vice-president, branch operations, of 
the National Bank of Canada. 

"76 

ROBERT LE CHASSEUR, BCom, is 
partner of Le Chasseur, Bruce, 
Charbonneau Inc. The company, whch 
counsels facility managers on the 
benefits and the application of 
furniture systems, was recently 
appointed dealer for Haworth Office 
Systems, Ltd. 

JANICE MAGUIRE, BCom, has been 
working with Marriott Hotels and 
Resorts for the past two years. 
Recently, Ms. Maguire was promoted to 
director of sales of the new Toronto 
Airport Marriott Hotel. 

SUSAN QUINN-MULLINS, BSc, is 
working for the Diversey Wyandotte 
Research Centre. 

"78 

ANDRE DESMARAIS, BCom, 
vice-president of Power Corporation 
and president of Gesca Ltee., has 
recently been appointed to the board 
of directors of Canadian Gypsum Co. 
Ltd. 

"79 

RON CSILLAG, BA, was line-up editor 
of CFCF Pulse News and is now a 
reporter with the Canadian Jewish 
News in Toronto. 

ANDRE DUPONT, BA, was recently 
appointed manager, business 
development, forest and industrial 
products, for CIL Inc., located in 
Montreal. 

CLAUDE DUTIL, MBA, has been 
appointed marketing director of 
Monsieur Muffler. Formerly with a 
multinational petroleum company, Mr. 
Dupont has acquired a wide 
experience in automobile marketing 
and operations management. 
CATHERINE M.L. PEARL, MBA, is 
Prairie district manager (retail) for 
Petro-Canada Products. 

*80 

EDMUND BUCHANAN, BA, went to 
Japan in December 1983 asa 
missionary serving with the 
Fellowship of Evangelical Baptist 


Notes & activities 


THE THIRD ANNUAL general meet- 
ing of the Concordia University Alumni 
Association will be held on Tuesday, 
October 7 at 7 p.m. in the Sir George 
faculty club in the Hall building. The 
meeting is held to receive reports, elect 
officers and approve by-law changes. A 
wine and cheese party will follow. 
Please RSVP to the Alumni Office at 
848-3817 no later than October 6. 


CATHERINE BLAKE (BA 78) is 
sponsoring a conference entitled Sex- 
ual Development and Functioning 
across the Lifespan, to be held at McGill 
University from October 23-26. 

In collaboration with The Sex Infor- 
mation and Education Council of Cana- 
da, the Sexology Section of the Ontario 
Psychiatric Association, and the Socie- 
ty for the Scientific Study of Sex, the 
conference will feature a range of inter- 
esting speakers including Lonnie Bar- 
bach, Mary S. Calderone, Herb Gold- 
berg, Shere Hite, David Casssidy, and 
Henry Morgentaler. 

For more information, call Ms. Blake 
at (514) 737-1394, or write to Congress 
Co-ordinator, PO Box 5, Céte des 
Neiges, Montreal H3S 254. 


DONATES GIFT: Esther Spivack Marks 
(BA 63) recently made a generous dona- 
tion to Concordia University in honor 
of her late husband’s memory. The gift 
will enable the Department of Applied 
Social Science to fund an annual award 
to a graduating social science student. 





Churches in Canada. Mr. Buchanan 
completed two years of language study 
and is now helping in the Kosuzi 
Baptist Church in Toyama Province, 
Japan. 


CLIFFORD ROWE, BCom, is a field 
service representative for Florists’ 
Transworld Delivery Association. 
Living in Suffield, Michigan, his work 
includes giving seminars, training 
staff, and inspecting flower shops for 
potential FTD membership. 

81 

MARY I. d’EON, BCom, recently 
joined the Bank of Nova Scotia as 
investment analyst in the treasury 
department, based in Toronto. 
EMILIO B, IMBRIGLIO, BCom, DA’82, 
is faculty lecturer in MIS at McGill 
University and has his own consulting 
practice. 
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Any news? 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? Or a story suggestion? If 
you have, please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is— 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue 


Name Campus/Yr./Fac. 








sa 
eet 
eee 


Family developments 
Oe ae 
Se arid cic vcercmanpenemte cectcente Ss... sss 


Graduates you've come across and their whereabouts 


a 
ee 
—_——_—_—_—_—— eee eee 


Present occupation and recent work Mistory 


SS eee 
—_-_—————————————— eee 


Would you like to be involved in alumni work in your region? 
eee 


May we publish the news of your gift to the university in a donors’ report? 
ee 


Change of address (Please also attach current address label) 
ee 


NANCY ROBINSON-ROSS, BFA, is a 
freelance graphic designer in and 
around the Montreal area. 

"82 

HELEN C. MAHAR, BA, is a financial 
planning broker for the National 
Financial Brokerage Centre. Ms. Mahar 
was previously a life underwriter for 
Confederation Life Insurance 
Company. 

*83 

CAROLYN EDGERTON, BA, graduated 
this spring from the University of 
Ottawa, Faculty of Common Law. Ms. 
Edgerton is currently articling with the 
Ottawa criminal law firm of Bayne, 
Sellar, Boxall. 

CLAUDE MACORIN, BCom, is 
employed as a financial analyst at 
Brault, Guy, O'Brien, an investment 
firm in Montreal. Before joining the 
company, Mr. Macorin spent several 
months studying the securities market 
at the Montreal Stock Exchange. He is 
now enrolled in the Chartered 
Financial Analyst (CFA) program 
through the Institute of Chartered 
Financial Analysts in Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

MICHAEL SNOW, BEng, graduated 
with an MSc from the University of 
Waterloo in October, 1985 and is now 
a geotechnical engineer at the 
Longueuil office of Le Groupe Conseil 
S.M. Inc. 

"84 

ANGEL DIEZ, MC, a senior consultant 
with Douserv Telecom Inc., recently 
spoke at a Montreal seminar on 
electronic home banking. Home 
banking provides customers with 
money-management services in their 
own homes. They can find out the 
balance of any of their accounts, 
transfer funds, or summon monthly 
statements to their television screen, 
but they cannot withdraw money. 
MURRAY GOLD, BCom, is a 
stockbroker for Wood Gundy Inc. at 
the Dorchester Branch in Montreal. 
"85 

MASSIMO BERGAMINI, BA, is 
completing work on his thesis (MA 
Political Science, Laval University) and 
is serving as special assistant to the 
Hon. André Ouellet in Ottawa. 

MARC ROGER DUSSAULT, BEng, is a 
civil engineering systems specialist for 
Technicom Inc. in Ville Saint Laurent. 
Mr. Dussault is also bulletin editor for 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
Montreal branch. 


LL 
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Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? Or a story suggestion? If 
you have, please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is— 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue 
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freelance graphic designer in and 
around the Montreal area. 
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HELEN C. MAHAR, BA, is a financial 
planning broker for the National 
Financial Brokerage Centre. Ms. Mahar 
was previously a life underwriter for 
Confederation Life Insurance 
Company. 
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CAROLYN EDGERTON, BA, graduated 
this spring from the University of 
Ottawa, Faculty of Common Law. Ms. 
Edgerton is currently articling with the 
Ottawa criminal law firm of Bayne, 
Sellar, Boxall. 

CLAUDE MACORIN, BCom, is 
employed as a financial analyst at 
Brault, Guy, O'Brien, an investment 
firm in Montreal. Before joining the 
company, Mr. Macorin spent several 
months studying the securities market 
at the Montreal Stock Exchange. He is 
now enrolled in the Chartered 
Financial Analyst (CFA) program 
through the Institute of Chartered 
Financial Analysts in Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

MICHAEL SNOW, BEng, graduated 
with an MSc from the University of 
Waterloo in October, 1985 and is now 
a geotechnical engineer at the 
Longueuil office of Le Groupe Conseil 
S.M. Inc. 
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ANGEL DIEZ, MC, a senior consultant 
with Douserv Telecom Inc., recently 
spoke at a Montreal seminar on 
electronic home banking. Home 
banking provides customers with 
money-management services in their 
own homes. They can find out the 
balance of any of their accounts, 
transfer funds, or summon monthly 
statements to their television screen, 
but they cannot withdraw money. 
MURRAY GOLD, BCom, is a 
stockbroker for Wood Gundy Inc. at 
the Dorchester Branch in Montreal. 
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MASSIMO BERGAMINI, BA, is 
completing work on his thesis (MA 
Political Science, Laval University) and 
is serving as special assistant to the 
Hon. André Ouellet in Ottawa. 

MARC ROGER DUSSAULT, BEng, is a 
civil engineering systems specialist for 
Technicom Inc. in Ville Saint Laurent. 
Mr. Dussault is also bulletin editor for 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
Montreal branch. 
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LOYOLA ALUMNI ASSOCIATION MARKS 80TH ANNIVERSARY 


ic 


CERES ee me! 








| 





Jean Claude Basire 


«! 
. 


MORE THAN 200 MEMBERS of the Loyola family gathered in the ballroom of the Ritz Carlton Hotel last April 18 for the 
inaugural event of the association's 80th birthday festivities. In the photo above are, from the left, Mary Jo Gascon, Nancy 
Paré, Margaret and Peter Shea, Louis Gascon, Don Paré, Michael Jalbert and guest, and Julie and Michael Minkoff. From 
the left below are David and Christine Bigney, Loyola Alumni Association president David McIninch, Mr. and Mrs. Mike 
Green, and Carl Murphy. The gala evening was chaired by Dr. Robert Brodrick. 
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Henry F. Hall Building 
From the Archives turns 20 next month 

























DIGGING THE BASEMENT 
seems like a good place to 
start. The excavation photo 5 ee 
dates from July, 1964. The | hes 
steel structure is in place by dead | 
May, 1965, and the building's 
distinctive concrete exterior is 
climbing fast. 


OFFICIAL CEREMONIES OPENING the Hall 
Building were held on October 14, 1966. 
Dignitaries in attendance were, from the left, 
Sir George principal Robert Rae; Henry F. 
Hall, principal emeritus; Quebec Education 
Minister Jean-Jacques Bertrand; Dick 
Thompson, president, Association of SGW 
Alumni; and Fraser F. Fulton, chancellor 
INSET: The final product. 
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NEW TREASURE AT THE ARCHIVES 
David E. Stanger (SGW BSc 51) recorded all facets of 
student life at Sir George during his days as a photogra- 
pher with The Georgian from 1947-1951. The two photos 
here are among hundreds he recently donated to the 
Concordia Archives. Above, the basketball team poses 
with coach Mag Flynn, former SGW dean of students. 
Below, the night of the 1951 Proofreaders’ Prom. 
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